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Chicago Metal-Working Industry 
ALL SET TO GO 


HICAGO metal-working plants are taking time by 

the forelock during the present depression by 
preparing for full production schedules in coming 
months. Out of a total of 30 plants, 26 are spending 
more time and money overhauling the plant and re- 
conditioning equipment than at any time in recent years. 
Furthermore, in many instances, they are getting set to 
purchase new equipment by drawing up specifications of 
their requirements even to the extent of listing sizes and 
makes of machines. Such embryo orders are to be re- 
leased as soon as recovery sets in. These facts were 
brought out in a recent survey made by a staff member 
of Industrial Engineering. 

Primarily, the survey was intended to show the extent 
to which manufacturers were adapting the much 
preached policy of catching up on maintenance and re- 
pair work in the plant while production is slack. In- 
cidentally, the survey revealed what was being done in 
planning for future developments. While the survey was 
made in a large number of plants covering all types of 
industry, only those plants in which metal working was 
involved are included in this summary. Obviously no 
specific mention of names can be made, but individual 
experiences will be quoted to indicate the scope of in- 
dustrial activity in the Chicago area. 

A large foundry, for example, although its production 
is only 50 per cent of normal, is keeping up a full force 
of workers by using them in general overhauling work 
and has even resorted to inter-departmental competition 
to stimulate its reconditioning program. This program 
includes not only the painting of walls and ceilings and 
tepair of flooring and the like, but also the rearrangement 
of production equipment. 

In a new machinery manufacturing plant the mainte- 
nance staff is working full time, although the plant itself 
is running on short hours. Both the tool department 
and the engineering department are working overtime 
devising better production methods afid arranging for 
future maufacturing economies. 


\ specialty manufacturer has done more overhauling 
and general reconditioning of equipment in his plant 
during the past six months than ever before. The com- 
pany is buying or is lining up the purchase of new equip 
ment which will put the plant in condition for full pro 
duction. 

In another machinery firm, where business is very 
slack, $75,000 worth of new machinery is being installed 
and the entire plant is being repainted for the first time 
in several years. The maintenance program is 
thoroughly organized and going along at full schedule. 

A similar firm, which formerly was running on 65 
hours a week, but is now operating on a 48-hour basis 
with a full force, has been doing considerable over 
hauling of equipment also and rearranging its production 
facilities for higher efficiency. 

An automotive parts plant, where maintenance is per 
formed according to schedule, has done a little extra 
overhauling and reconditioning and has improved the 
set-up for production in some departments in the past 
few months. At present the plant is in shape for top 
production. 

Another manufacturer making a specialty for a market 
which is at present suffering from collapse has recently 
revamped his entire production line-up and increased 
his capacity 50 per cent by adding considerable new 
equipment and overhauling and reconditioning old equip 
ment. This is in anticipation of some new lines. 

.In a plant manufacturing plumbing goods, the tool 
room is working overtime while the general plant is 
working on short hours. The maintenance staff is alse 
working overtime overhauling and repairing both plant 
and equipment at a higher schedule of operation than 
at any time in the past two years. 

A similar situation exists in a plant making electrical 
supplies, where the maintenance staff and tool depart- 
ment are working on a full time basis although the plant 
itself is on short hours. 

In an electric appliance plant a retrenchment policy 
















has been adopted, aithough the plant is working on an 
overtime basis. Departmental requisitions for machin- 
ery and supplies are being held up at present except for 
absolute necessities. Orders are ready for release, how- 
ever, as soon as a general upward trend in industry is 
noted. 

The tool and experimental departments of an electrical 
specialty manufacturer are working overtime although 
the plant itself is on a five-day week. Reconditioning 
of equipment is going on at a faster pace than ever 
before, and the company is buying a large quantity of 
dies and other tools. Plans are going ahead for installa- 
tion of some new equipment and complete specifications 
are being drawn up for release of the orders within the 
next three months. ' 


ALL overhauling and reconditioning planned for in 
1930 are being carried on according to schedule in the 
plant of another manufacturer. The maintenance staff 
has been working overtime while the plant itself 
is on a short-time basis. The management has con- 
stantly been designing means to greater production efh- 
ciency and has several specified plans calling for addition 
of new equipment in the future, in spite of the fact 
that the production capacity of the plant has never been 
reached, even in boom times. 

A company making office equipment is doing con- 
siderably more painting and repairing of floors in its 
plant, and more repairing and overhauling of equipment 
now than during the last few years. 

A company making automobile and railroad special- 
ties, which has just moved into a new plant, is doing 
very little overhauling, owing to the fact that a lot of 
new equipment was installed when the move was made. 
Several new products are under development, however, 
and if the demand is as anticipated, additional equip- 
ment will be required and is now being tentatively se- 
lected and planned for. 

A machinery firm reports its 1930 maintenance budget 
considerably higher than in 1929. Plans are being ma- 
tured for the erection of an additional plant to take care 
of the demand expected in 1931. 

A manufacturer of electrical devices is planning to 
move into a new building and is now drawing up com- 
plete specifications of new equipment required. 

One of the largest metal-working plants in Chicago 
is doing more maintenance work this year than last, 
although its expenditures are not up to its 1930 budget, 
which was set high. Purchases of new equipment are 
being held up except those absolutely needed, but plans 
are going ahead for the purchase of new equipment to 
the extent of drawing up specifications and blueprints, 
pending actual release. 

In a plant making brass goods, production has fallen 
off, but no curtailment of purchasing to make manufac- 
turing more efficient has been noted. Plans are under 
way for the replacement of a considerable amount of 
equipment, and also for the addition of new equipment 
as needed in the new manufacturing processes. Orders 
for this equipment will be issued when production de- 
mands increase. 

A car manufacturer admits the complete shutdown 
of its plant, but the maintenance staff is busy replacing 
concrete floors~a project that could not be done while 
production was in progress. Equipment is in first-class 
condition and no plans have been made for adding new 
equipment except replacements which are being made 
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from time to time as machines become obsolescent. 

One of the steel mills south of Chicago is carrying on 
the largest expansion program undertaken in many 
years. Besides the addition of furnaces and mills and 
reconditioning and overhauling of old ones, a tremen- 
dous amount of general repair is being undertaken. 

A household appliance manufacturer is going ahead 
with the installation of new machinery, and a new plant 
is being built to produce a new line. In an older plant 
general overhauling is being carried on in preparation 
for more economical production. 

The engineering ad research departments of an elec- 
trical accessory manufacturer are working full force 
rearranging production methods and equipment and 
developing better processes for parts manufacture. Be- 
cause part of the plant is idle, the maintenance staff 
is doing more repair and overhauling work than usual. 

In an automotive accessory plant, equipment is being 
installed for production on a new line. All old equip- 
ment brought from the former plant is being overhauled. 
The upkeep is thoroughly organized and all maintenance 
work is going ahead as usual. 

In one of the largest plants in Chicago, some rear- 
rangement of production machinery is being carried on 
and tools and equipment prepared ahead of the normal 
schedule of expansion. With the plant shut down for 
its usual two weeks’ vacation in the summer, it was em- 
ploving at this time more men than in January a 
year ago. 

An elevator repair plant recently reported that it has 
heen at least 15 per cent busier this year than last, over- 
hauling and modernizing elevators in various industrial 
plants throughout the district. 

All these examples cited indicate that the outlook in 
the metal-working industry in Chicago is far from dis- 
couraging. On the whole, a forward-looking policy is 
being pursued by most of the plants as indicated by their 
rehabilitation programs. 

What is more important is the fact that this survey 
is a cross-section of American industry, as regards 
product, and hence the inferences drawn may be consid- 
ered national in scope. For example, the products of 
the manufacturers quoted include power transmission 
equipment, railroad cars and accessories, automotive 
parts, tractors and farm implements, radios, electricai 
specialties, moving picture machines, telephones, print- 
ing presses, castings, plumbing supplies, and household 
appliances—all being sold in national markets. 


With the Steel Treaters— 


Next week’s American Machinist, 
out just before the National Metal 
Congress, will cover the latest de- 
velopments in machining, welding, 
forging, and otherwise manipulating 
the newer metals and alloys. In ad- 
dition, the 1930 Inventery of heat- 
treating equipment, obsolete and 


otherwise, will be published. 
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Old Man Johnson 
and the TUNGSTEN-CARBIDE 


Joun R. GopFrrey 


LD MAN Johnson was having a seance with a 

new cutting tool salesman the other morning when 
I dropped in. The young man was selling one of the 
new tungsten-carbide materials. 

“These tools will save you a lot of money, Mr. 
Johnson,” the young man was saying. ‘No matter where 
you put them they'll increase the output of your machine, 
and you can cut the piece rates on all your work.” 

“Young man,” said the old man, “you've only learned 
part of the story. You have a wonderful material there. 
I’ve seen it do things that I wouldn't have believed pos- 
sible a few years ago. But it can lose money in almost 
as many places as it can save it.” 

“But how can you lose money when you can 
cut any material twice as fast, perhaps four 
times as fast, as you do now?” 

“That’s the other part of the story, my boy, 
and the sooner you learn it the better for you 
and your company. We fell for your tools hard 
when they first came out. A young, enthusias- 
tic salesman, who was probably honest, as you 
are, but who didn’t know, told us we could put his a 
on any machine and save money. But what a crimp it 
put in our net profits.” 

“It doesn’t seem possible, Mr. Johnson. 
chines break down, or what?” 

“The trouble was partly with the tools, because neither 
we nor the tool man knew how to hold them. But much 
of the trouble came because we hadn't analyzed the jobs. 
We have some jobs, as all shops have, where the loading 
time is as much as the cutting time. One man now runs 
two machines or two fixtures on one machine. So we 
don’t save a cent if we cut so fast that the tools cut wind 
before the man can get a chance to unload the fixture. 
And those tools eat their heads off in interest charges 
when they aren’t on the job.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that, Mr. Johnson. 
speed up the fixtures a bit?” 

“Maybe we can some time, but not till we get four- 
handed men, or until some bright boy designs a brand 
new way of holding work. 

“There’s another point too, son, that you might think 
about. And that is about keeping the output going along 
at a balanced rate. It isn’t much use doubling the out- 
put of one or two machines unless you can take care 
of the parts all the way through the production line. Of 
course there are cases where you have several machines 
on one job and you could drop one or two of them out 
of the line, or put them on other work, or sell them. 
But where you have only one machine it doesn’t pay to 
spend a little fortune for tools and let the machine and 


Did the ma- 


Can't you 
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the tools stand idle half the time. Interest stays on the 


job all the time.” 
~ “How about saving money by machining bard castings 
that you'd have to throw away or anneal, Mr. Johnson?” 
“Right—part of the time. Wrong in many cases, as 
we found out to our sorrow. If you have castings such 
as base plates or frames where hard spots don’t hurt 
anything, and you can cut them, your tools are fine. But 
we got stung there, too. We roughed out a batch of 
cylinder blocks so easily we didn’t even know they were 


But when they got to the finishing ma- 


hard in spots. 
Boring bars 


chines they sure raised hob with the tools. 
and reamers had to go to the toolroom for overhauling, 
and the blocks had to be all annealed before we could 
go on. It sure tied up the work. If we'd used igh- 
speed tools for roughing, 
we'd have known they 


If you'd used tungsten- 

carbide tools for the bor- 

7 . ’ 

tr by _s ing bars and reamers you'd 

PI AY / have been O.K., wouldn’t you, Mr. 
S ' FE / Johnson?” grinned the salesman. 


“Wrong again, son, although it 


CA were hard and either an- 
Pee nealed them or scrapped 
of ay ec mise them at once.” 


\ 7 sounds logical. But you see we 
\ don't want hard spots in cylinders 
Y or piston rings even if we can cut 


them like old cheese. That’s where 

the wonderful hardness of the new 
tools is a drawback. Hard spots in pistons, for example, 
mean that they won't be round when they come off the 
grinder. And even if they were, the hard spots would 
wear the cylinder walls. It’s the same with piston rings. 
The tools don’t seem to know that hard spots are there 
at all. But the rings know they are. 

“You see, son, you can get into a lot of trouble when 
your operations aren’t balanced—balanced not only 
against each other but against the product. When hard 
spots don’t hurt a piece if it can be machined, the answer 
may be to use these new tools all down the line and save 
annealing or scrapping. But when it comes to bearing 
surfaces, where a hard spot may upset the whole apple 
cart, it's a lot better to use tools that tell you when the 
metal isn't uniform, even if they break down doing it.” 

‘And you aren’t going to use any more of our tools, 
Mr. Johnson?” 

“Of course we afe, son. We'll probably buy a lot from 
you during the year. But we're going to try and be 
dead sure that we use ‘em in the right place We've had 
our dose of hit-or-miss tooling and we're trying to play 
safe.” 
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The World Hunger 


W. H. RastTacy 


Chief, Industrial Machinery Division 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


| Exes YEARS the American automobile industry has 
been consistently measuring its market, trying to 
foretell the arrival of the saturation point of the 
American and export market. Similarly, it may be in- 
teresting to reflect upon certain factors that limit export 
demand for American machinery. The accompanying 
chart illustrates the experience of the machinery trade 
in China since 1910, except for certain war and post- 
armistice years. Although this chart presents a great 
deal of detailed information regarding the import trade 
of China, at this time it is necessary only to call atten- 
tion to the change in the volume of these imports in 
1922 as compared with earlier years. It will be remem- 
bered that during the war China was able to export huge 
quantities of merchandise to Europe and other continents 
and consequently developed the purchasing power neces- 
sary to satisfy long felt wants. When this better eco- 
nomic condition developed it was expressed in part, at 
least, by the purchase of industrial machinery. In other 
words, China was hungry for machinery. Subsequently, 
these imports into China have declined, again suggesting 
a falling off in purchasing power. Finally a new normal 
has been developed which is, say, three or four times as 
great as the pre-war normal. Similar charts illustrating 
the trade in Japan and India have the same general 
characteristics. 

In contrast with this, experience in Chile is radically 

























































































for Machinery 


different. Imports there declined from 1911 to 1915, 
and in the period from 1922 to 1926 expanded enor- 
mously. This large volume suggests that Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, like Oriental countries, are hungry for 
machinery, and in certain years have not purchased more 
because of lack of purchasing power. But in Chile it 
will be remembered that during these post-war years 
American capital was attracted in huge volume. Amer- 
ican business interests invested heavily in nitrate, copper, 
iron, and public utilities. While it might be added that 
during certain of these years the business situation in 
Chile also encouraged machinery imports, it can 
at least be said that the credit situation in Chile 
made purchases possible. Apparently the situa- 
tion in the Oriental countries mentioned was not 
such as to interest American investors and suc- 
cessfully attract the flow of American capital 
into those countries. In a measure Chile was in 
a position to satisfy this hunger for machinery ; 
but the Oriental countries have been forced to 
postpone the date when, through the mechani- 
zation of their industries, they will be able to 
raise the standard of living of their people. 

All this is presented to emphasize the fact 
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that the world is hungry for machinery. Unquestion- 
ably the standard of living, not only of the above coun- 
tries but other countries in Asia, Latin-America, and 
even Europe, could be greatly stimulated through the 
liberal use of machinery, and this in turn could be pro- 
moted if all concerned would bend their efforts in the 
direction of improving the financial situation. In a sense 
this should be described as improving the credit situation, 
which is an entirely different thing from the sale of 
machinery on credit. 
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During recent months many writers have published ¥ 
articles indicating that the depression of recent months 
is partly the consequence of lower purchasing power in 
practically all countries. Such statements are associated 
usually with comment regarding the agricultural situa- Y 
tion, now become world-wide. In a measure this ob- Uj 
viously influences the machinery trade, but in another WY 7) 
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countries have long failed to buy machinery as rapidl) 
as they would wish because of the basic conditions in 
which they are involved. These considerations lead on to 
the thought that the machinery industry of the United 
States might profitably go beyond the usual effort to sell 
an individual machine against an individual inquiry. If 
greater attention were directed toward improving the 
financial position in the several countries, encouraging 
the investment of capital, American or otherwise, in the 
mines, industries, and utilities there established, ma- 
chinery exports might be stimulated. 


P combgl STUNT in fastening brackets, or what have 
you, to brick or concrete walls has been discovered. 
Instead of the usual hollow lead plug that is common 
practice, simply fill the hole with enough steel wool to fill 
the space between the screw and the wall and force the 
screw into place. The wool grips the wall firmly and 
makes a sort of steel nut for the screw. But if you ever 
want to get it out it is advisable to give the screw a good 
dose of graphite and grease before you put it in. Other- 
wise it may rust solid, if it is ina damp place. The same 
scheme can be used for holding nails instead of screws. 
The steel wool grips the nail if enough is used. 


Kinks for the Drillers—Discussion 


T. GREENING 
Coventry, England 
| AN article under the title given above, on page 

810, Vol. 72, of the American Machinist, J. T. Towl- 
son recommends the use of micrometers by the drillers 
to establish the of drills when the marks have 
been obliterated. 

My experience has been that the average driller is 
not so familiar with the use of the micrometer as to 
be fully trusted with it to measure accurately, so we 
have chained standard drill gages to the toolcrib walls 
near the windows, for the purpose of checking the sizes 
of drills taken out of stores. The onus of testing the 
drill for size is placed upon the driller, and all he has 
to do is to try it in the hole of the size he requires. 

The method of drilling spongy material, as described 
by Mr. Towlson, is very good indeed. However, one 
of our troubles with castings is the meeting of blow 
holes when the drill is part way through, causing the 
drill to run badly. Our remedy for this trouble is to 
stop drilling immediately the blow hole is discovered, 
and to replace the drill with a flat bottom one of the 
same size, feeding it carefully until the blow hole has 
been cut through. Then the original drill is again used. 


sizes 
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EXECUTIVE 


Speculating in Personnel 


ig OOD MORNING, Bill, I’m glad you stopped 

in,” said Arthur Hempall. For a number of 

years, Bill Holland had closely watched the 
progress of the Hempall Company, and during that 
time, had more than once been of seryice in the role 
of informal advisor. He knew that the company’s busi- 
ness had been slack of late and that recourse had been 
made to two layoffs. 


“Good morning, Arthur, and good morning, Warner.” 
said Bill, to include Charles Warner, the works 


manager, 


“If we don't seem any too cheerful,” said Hempall, 
“it’s because we've been discussing a very disheartening 
subject. Our shop force has been trimmed-down until 
the organization is topheavy. It looks as though we'd 
have to part with some of our key men.” 


“We've just been talking about Jackson, our tool 
designer and Drake, the assistant superintendent,” said 
Warner. “Both have been with us for a number of 
years. I'll admit they’re not very busy now—but they 
know the plant and our particular line of work. It'll 
he hard to replace either of them.” 


“As far as I can see,” said Hempall, “there is no 
alternative but to give them a reasonable notice and let 
them go. Warner has asked me to wait and see if 
things don’t turn for the better next month. I’ve waited 
several months now—I was confident that July would 
show a change for the better. I guessed wrong, and 
now I’ve concluded that it’s time for action. I like both 
Drake and Jackson personally and don’t want to be 
unfair to them, but I have the company’s financial con- 
dition to think of.” 


“I’m not worried about Jackson and Drake,” said 
Warner. “Men of their caliber can take care of. them- 
selves; I know for a fact that Jackson can get located 
at the tractor plant. My concern is for the Hempall 
Company. Some day we'll need these men badly.” 


“It seems to me,” said Bill, “that by making certain 
assumptions this problem will answer itself. Leaving 
out personal considerations, suppose you discharge these 
men. How long will it be before they have to be 
replaced? What will it cost to train new men to fill 
their shoes equally well? We have to consider the pos- 
sibility that the first tool designer or assistant superin- 
tendent you engage will not fill the bill. How will the 
savings in salary gained by releasing Jackson and 


FOR UM 


Drake compare with the cost of replacing them with 
men of equal ability?” 


“No one can answer those questions,” said Hempall. 
“They are entirely dependent on business conditions 
which seem to be a mystery to everyone.” 


“We can’t exactly forecast the future,” agreed Bill, 
“but we can look ahead according to our best judgment. 
You buy materials if you think the price will rise to 
save the difference in cost. You design and tool up 
for a new machine because you believe there is a 
demand for it. Such steps involve a certain amount of 
speculation based on your business sense. Your per- 
sonnel problems may be approached in the same way. 
You can speculate in men as well as in materials.” 


“It’s taking a long chance,” said Hempall. “We have 
no money to waste carrying an excessive amount of 
overhead. Since the work in our shop has dwindled 
the percentage of burden has increased beyond reason.” 


“There are definite signs that we've passed the worst 
of the depression,” said Holland. “It seems too bad 
to lose valuable men after carrying them for so long.” 


What Do You Think About 
This Problem? 


Periods of depression often pre- 
sent more vital questions than 
busy times. Many a concern has 
disrupted its organization during 
a lull in business to regret it a 
few months later. Other firms 
have been able to earn a profit only 
by timely reductions in their 
supervisory personnel when sales 
dwindled. If it were up to you to 
decide, what would you say? You 
naturally want to hold your key 
men. But your concern is in busi- 
ness primarily for profit, which 
must be borne in mind if it is to 
remain solvent. 
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...- Discussion 


of Executive Problems 
« 


Can Engineers Sell? 


Generally speaking, no. A salesman, whether natural 
or made, will always be able to put himself in the cus- 
tomer’s place and guide the talk in a language which the 
customer fully understands. The engineer generally is 
too wrapped up in the mechanics of his commodity to 
come down to the customer’s language and get the sales 
talk across. The best salesman, who ever called on me, 
was a tool steel salesman who served his apprenticeship 
and worked a few years at the bench and in the shops. 
But he had the personality that carried his tool knowl- 
edge along as a complementary part of his full sales and 
engineering equipment. 

It is far easier to give a salesman sufficient engineer- 
ing training at the plant to enable him to talk intelli- 
gently about the mechanics of his products, than it is to 
give sales talk and personality training to a technical 
man. For every single engineer who can be developed 
into a sales-engineer, you can find a hundred salesmen 
who can be developed very easily into engineering- 
salesmen. Frankly, a salesman who has a strictly tech- 
nical talk to. offer defeats his own cause, as the main 
features only should be given, allowing the customer to 
read the literature left by the salesman and deduce 
through his own channels of thought, just how or why 
the product will best suit his needs. The psychology 
of this method is to let the prospect help in making the 
sale to himself: A product sold through that channel is 
well sold,..and getting future orders is far easier than 
when fine details of each and every part of the com- 
modity are brought before the customer. 

—E. E. Gacnon, Mechanical Superintendent, 
Raybestos-Manhattan Company. 


Can Ideas Be Allocated? 


Manufacturing costs are based on the time it takes to 
make something from something. Engineering costs are 
the paper record of what has been paid for thoughts 
and dreams, skillfully translated to paper in a language 
of lines and symbols. If the ideal is attained, manufac- 
ture can complete the product without loss through spoil- 
age, and delays in translating the drawings. 

The true cost of an engineering staff can never be 
really shown on paper, because thoughts and dreams can- 
not be timed by a clock. How many of the mechanisms 
of modern industry have been thought and dreamed, far 
away from office systems and routine, no one can say. 
Some paper cost allocation is desirable, and a degree of 
accuracy for the time spent in the office can be attained, 
if the functions are split up. 


While the dream or idea is in the process of shaping 
into an understood form, either by sketches or rough 
layouts, a number should be given and all time taken in 
the office booked to this number. After approval, an- 
other number would be given called the design or layout 
number to which the time would be charged. 

When the design or layouts are completed, the manu* 
facturing drawings and assembies would then be charged 
to another number representing the working drawings in 
a group. Incidental charges such as changes and check- 
ing could have time numbers also. Supervision time 
should be prorated proportionately over the work. This 
method is adopted in some engineering departments, 
whereas in others the whole cost of the department, with 
the exception of experimental and development work, 
is prorated to the total cost of the products. 

—ARTHUR BRAMWELL, 
Potter and Johnston Machine Company. 


Jigs By Whom? 


Jig design, in a way, is totally different from engi- 
neering design; only one jig of a kind generally has to 
be made, and the requirements of each particular piece 
to be jigged can usually be more accurately gaged by 
those in closest touch with actual production. For the 
small shop, perhaps the best scheme is to make the tool- 
room foreman responsible both for the design and manu- 
facture of jigs and tools. He, of course, should come 
directly under the works manager and work closely with 
the machine shop superintendent. 

This arrangement has the merit of getting jigs de- 
signed not only with a view to doing the necessary work, 
but also as cheaply as possible. This is a point worth 
considering, because one often sees designs which are 
very costly owing to the fact that the designer has 
nothing to do with their manufacture. There are so 
many practical considerations to be borne in mind when 
designing jigs, that it seems best to allow jig design to 
be carried out by those most familiar with shop 


processes. —T. B. GREENING, Coventry, England. 


Should Overhead Be Uniform? 


Mr. Walter F. Gilcress in Vol. 72, page 984, offers a 
criticism of the machine-hour rate for overhead distribu- 
tion stating, “and the mac!uie-hour rate is out of the 
question, unless the management is prepared to have time 
and money spent in a scientific study of all of the con- 
tributing factors and their relation to each other.” 

Certainly no cost system can ever give results that are 
usable and at the same time correct unless the manage 
ment does spend some time and money in properly de- 
termining what factors should enter the cost of each 
and every product manufactured. Unless this is done, 
no one on that plant will ever know what an operation 
costs or the sum total of all operations, the completed 
product cost. Machine-hour rates must be determined 
and applied in a common horse-sense manner by some- 
one in the organization throughly familiar with all fac- 
tors of the business. “Effort spent on incorrect costs 
is a complete loss.” This slogan of the National Ma 
chine Tool Builders’ Association should be broadcast to 
the far corners of the earth, for it sums up briefly and 
concisely the result of using methods for costing, that are 
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not correctly based, or are admittedly used because they 
are simple and easy to manipulate. A cost is not correct 
or complete unless its compilation has been given every 
study possible and intelligent interpretation given to 
every element of manufacture. There is no short cut 
to correct costs, and anyone who uses so-called short 
cuts and “simple” methods is very apt to go astray, 
fool himself, and cause trouble in his industry by using 
such figures under the guise of costs. 

Let’s get accurate costs so that management may make 
intelligent decisions and know the facts. No business 
can hope to prosper and live without accurate informa- 
tion. —Tuomas B. Frank, Treasurer, 

The Cincinnati Planer Company. 


Wholesale or Retail? 


The practice of company selling to employees at little 
or no profit is advantageous to the employer, employees, 
and to the community. The articles most adapted to 
sale to employees are those standard products that can be 
bought by name thereby assuring quality and articles 
manufactured or used by the plant in question. Person- 
ally, I would not recommend bothering the purchasing 
department with odd orders of goods except on large 
items. The sale of goods from company supplies is a 
great convenience to the employees and is of definite 
value in keeping them satisfied. It should not be sub- 
stituted for higher wages but be given in addition to a 
fair wage. 

The loss of business to community firms might be 
serious under some circumstances, but what employees 
save on some articles will be spent in the community for 
goods that they could not afford otherwise. Therefore, 
the net result is the same. 

The company retail store is not to be condemned but 
rather commended, if it reduces the number of privately 
owned stores, as this is proof that it is rendering service 
more efficiently than the independent operator. We 
should strive for efficiency of every element in the com- 
munity, just as we strive for efficiency in the factory. 

—Harry I. Hazzarp, 
International Harvester Company. 


The Other Fellow’s Toes 


The first step in slack business times is not to go 
fishing for someone else’s trade but to improve one’s own 
product or management and production methods. Dur- 
ing prosperous periods there is no time to do anything 
along these lines on account of pressing orders. Things 
must be kept going to meet the constant demand. 

When business lets down, every executive can devote 
more time to the working out of new designs, profitable 
changes, improvement of methods, machines, or equip- 
ment. The necessary funds for the execution of such 
work should be provided during good times. There 
is no concern, no matter how progressive, which cannot 
improve something to cut costs and thus be able to 
compete better. 

Taking on new lines in the first place is hazardous, 
even if the new product can be sold cheaper. It must 
surpass the competitor's product in many respects; 
otherwise the buyer is not willing to take the risk of 
spending money for an unknown product. 

A new product in a plant means new patterns, new 





tools, perhaps new machines, additional cost of clerical 
work, experiments, advertising and last, but not least, 
experience which must first be acquired or bought. 

—J. Decker, U. S. Rubber Company. 


Inspection or Discretion? 


I believe an inspector must be trained to use his dis- 
cretion as long as that discretion is applied to that which 
is not specifically defined by the engineering department. 
That may sound like limiting his use of discretion 
rather closely, but any inspector will agree that it still 
leaves him plenty to think about. 

Where an engineering requirement is_ specifically 
defined, such as a tolerance, the failure to meet it indi- 
cates a fundamental condition that is wrong on the par- 
ticular job—either production has erred in not :meeting 
the requirement, or engineering has been wrong in 
setting it too closely. 

I agree, however, that to bring each case to engineer- 
ing as it occurs, would be confusing and involve a real 
waste of time. I would have all such material or parts 
rejected, segregated and forwarded to a central point. 
Then I would have a utilization committee, consisting 
of three members, one each from inspection, engineering, 
and production, meet each morning and pass on the 
previous day’s rejections. They would likewise fix the 
responsibility and recommend the remedy to prevent 
repetition. If they fail to agree unanimously, the mat- 
ter should be referred to the general manager for 
decision. —Leo J. LICHTENSTEIN, 

U. S. Naval Aircraft Factory. 


Success or Successor? 


In plants where executives are summarily dismissed, 
every one is on the alert expecting to be dropped, with 
the result that men in key positions are not divulging 
information unless it is absolutely necessary. This state 
of affairs is not conducive to the best efforts of the 
individual nor to his peace of mind. You will find the 
men -working in such plants are not home owners nor do 
they take interest in the policies of their companies or 
the tewn in which they live. 

I remember an experience I had some ‘twenty years 
ago. I was appointed assistant foreman in a depart- 
ment by the superintendent of a plant; the foreman had 
two assistants whom he had appointed himself but who 
had no status with the company. I had been working 
in the place only three days when the foreman told me 
that if he ever heard of my telling the superintendent 
anything about him or what was going on in the depart- 
ment he would fix me. I also noticed that his two erst- 
while assistants were putting everything in my way to 
get me in trouble, but I had just nerve enough to tell the 
foreman that unless I got better co-operation, I would 
lay the matter before the superintendent, and I didn’t 
care a hoot about his threats. It had some effect; at 
least I wasn’t hampered in my work again. 

What chance of advancement did a man of the above 
type have to go higher. Instead of helping me to be 
of service to him, he told me plainly that my efforts 
were not wanted, and of course, I didn’t exert myself 
too much in his behalf. 

—WiLLiAM Betz, Master Mechanic, 
The Fafnir Bearing Company. 
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Limitations of 


Cadmium and Zine Coatings 


ESULTS of salt spray 
tests do not check with 
natural weathering tests and 


are misleading 
5 


Kari A. ECKHARDT 


Engineer, Lamson & Sessions Company 


N APPLIED metallic coatings for purposes of rust 

prevention on ferrous articles, zinc and cadmium at 
present lead all others in quantity of production. Chro- 
mium, lead, tin, nickel, and the precious metals are being 
used in large quantities but not as anti-corrosion ma- 
terials. Their function is to beautify. In the matter of 
rust prevention they are accelerators when applied to iron 
and steel. It is entirely possible that aluminum, too, 
some day will find its place in the rust prevention field. 
It is being used in the calorizing process at present and 
yields excellent results, but thus far it is impossible to 
apply this metal commercially by the electro-plating 
method. When a commercial process for electro-plating 
aluminum is discovered there is no question but that, 
because of the very nature of the metal itself, aluminum 
will be used extensively as an anti-corrosion material. 

In the early days of finishes for rust prevention we 
had only zinc in its various forms of application. At that 
time the base metal was coated by the hot-dip process, 
the electrolytic, and the sherardizing methods. In some 
cases, where the work was very large or assembled, zinc 
was applied by spraying the molten metal directly upon 
the work by the Schoop process. 

Cadmium as a rust preventive attracted practically no 
attention until after the development of the salt spray 
test. In the author’s opinion this test had more influence 
in introducing cadmium to industry and also in wiping 
out the sherardizing business than any other single fac- 
tor. Sherardizing failed to stand the prescribed 48-hour 
test, while cadmium stood the test many times that num- 
ber of hours. 


We used to swear by the salt spray test. It gave such 
good results on electro-galvanized work that we applied 
it indiscriminately on all finishes, regardless of whether 
they were electro-positive or electro-negative to the base 
metal. The author recalls many specifications calling for 
the same 48-hour test on lead, tin, copper, nickel, and 
chromium finishes. Thus it was that manufacturers 
equipped with salt spray test equipment completely dis- 
regarded the advice of the Bureau of Standards in its 
Circular No. 80 describing the salt spray apparatus. This 
circular says, “There is no universal test that can be 
applied to the different kinds of protective coatings ; each 
type must be considered alone, and the limitations of each 
must be taken into account. . . . . No definite 
statement can be made about the life of zinc coatings 
in this test; No definite conclusions as to the 
life of the coating determined by the salt spray test, the 
amount of zinc determined by stripping, and the thick- 
ness of the coating measured metallographically could 
be drawn from the results obtained.” 

For zinc coatings the same circular says, “A sample 
showing rust spots in less than 24 hours should be re- 
garded as unsatisfactory, while a life of two or three 
days would indi- 
cate a _ coating 
that could very 
safely be used 
under moderate 
conditions of 
service, and a 
life of at least | 
four to six days f= 
should be re- 
required for se- 
vere conditions 
of exposure.” 

In all the au- 
thor’s experience 
in testing he has 
yet to find a 
sherardized job 
that would with- 
stand more than 
thirty-six hours 
in a salt spray 
test. Thus, one 
rejection fol- 
lowed another & 
until gradually 
the trade drifted 
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——cover, 



































Fig. 1—Salt spray apparatus used 
in the test 
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Table I—Characteristics of Cadmium and Zinc 


Cadmium Zinc 
oT eee ee Silvery white Bluish white 
Specific gravity at 20 deg. C 8.65 7.00-7.19 
Melting point 320.9deg.C. 419.4deg. C. 
Boiling point. . 778 deg. C. 930 deg C 
Atomic weight 112.4 65. 37 
Hardness Moh’s scale 2 2.5 
Specific Heat at 100 deg. C 0.0566 0.0951 
Heat equivalent of fusion cal. per 

gram. 4.07 28.13 
Solution potential (E.M.F. Series) 

Hydrogen= 1.000 0.420 0.770 
Heat conductivity at 100 deg. €. 

Silver=1... 0.216 0.2619 
Resistivity microhm per cm. cube 

deg. at 20 deg 7.6 5.8 
Temperature cosficient at 20 deg. C. 6.0038 0.0037 
Electro-chem equivalent gr- 

coulomb... 0.5824x10-* 0.3387x10—-* 
Cubical expansion or volume in- 

crease from Odeg.C. to 100 deg.C. 0.0094 0.0088 
Reflection of light, per cent of 

normally incident light reflected 

(wave lengths | to 12), average. 92. 94. 


away from this finish, and even the producers finally aban- 
doned it. At present no jobbing concern in Cleveland 
does any sherardizing work. And yet, for some types of 


service, this application was superior to any then on the 


market. It resisted heat and wear in the form of abra- 
sion very well. 

I once ran a series of tests on sherardized running 
board step bolts for a Cleveland company, and on electro- 
galvanized rim bolts and nuts used on the same car. The 
salt spray test continually rejected the sherardized bolts, 
but the -electro-galvanized bolts easily passed the tests. 
In an inspection of cars from three to five years old we 
found, however, that electro-galvanized rim bolts were 
badly rusted although they had passed the 48-hour test, 
whereas, the step bolts, none of which had stood up 36 
hours in this test, all were in good condition, despite the 
wear which such bolts naturally receive. Of course, we 
were forced to conclude that there was something wrong 
in applying this 48-hour specification to sherardized 
work. 

When cadmium plating first became a commercial 
process it was hailed as the solution to the anti-corrosion 
problem. This, of course, was because it withstood the 
salt spray test from 200 to 400 hours regularly, and often 
for periods exceeding 2,000 hours. Therefore, many 
were under -the impression that this material was from 
five to fifty times better than zinc applications, which 
very seldom lasted 96 hours in the same test. It was 
really a walk-away for cadmium. 

I learned, however, that cadmium failed regularly in 
service on ‘fabricated steel structures in South America, 
even more rapidly than zinc, and a series of comparative 
tests which I made all pointed toward the correctness of 
observations to that effect. 

It is not my intention to say that cadmium should not 
be used, or that zinc should be used in preference to 
cadmium. Neither is a specific nor a panacea. Both 
metals are excellent ; they are the best and cheapest com- 
mercially applied metallic coatings now on the market 
for rust proofing on ferrous metals. But both of them 
have limitations. Table I compiled from various sources 
gives a comparison of their general characteristics. 

Cadmium is a soft metal. It will mark paper or white 
cloth, and it can be cut with a knife. It is harder than 
tin and softer than zinc, standing between tin and gold 
in the hardness scale. While its melting point is 609 deg. 





F. it takes on a yellowish tinge at temperatures from 450 
to 475 deg. F. and at somewhat higher temperatures the 
brown oxide appez ’s. 

Zinc, on the othe: hand, is a relatively harder metal. 
It, too, can be cut with a knife but it will not mark 
paper or cloth. The freshly cut metal tarnishes readily 
in the atmosphere, but the action ceases as soon as a 
superficial coating of the oxide has been formed. This 
coat then acts as a protection to the metal. 

From the electro-chemical equivalent we gather that, 
with the same current and time characteristics, there 
would be applied a relatively heavier coating of zinc than 
of cadmium. This is found true in actual practice. In 
the electro-plating field cadmium is seldom applied in a 
thickness exceeding 0.0002 in., although of late there 
has been an attempt to increase this to 0.0004 in. This, 
however, is not the general practice as yet. Zinc, on 
the other hand, usually is applied electrolytically in thick- 
nesses of from 0.0015 to 0.003 in. 

Most comparisons of corrosion resisting properties 
are made on the basis of equal thicknesses of the coat- 
ings. For a theoretical study, this is as it should be, 
for only in this way can relative values be established. 
But the application of such findings should be made very 
carefully when commercial products are under consider- 
ation. This holds good in the present comparison of 
zinc with cadmium in commercial plating work. 

L. Davies and L. Wright, however, in their report 
presented before the (British) Institute of Metals in 
March, 1930, have this to say of coatings of equal thick- 
nesses, “From the specimens it was apparent that for 
equal thicknesses of cadmium and zinc the intrinsic pro- 
tection (probably the protection afforded by the reten- 
tion of the corrosion products) afforded by the zinc, 
more than compensated for the higher speed of solution 
of the latter.” This means that, all other conditions 
being equal, the cadmium-coated article would break 
down sooner than that coated with zinc. 

If such anti-corrosion applications were made in equal 
thicknesses it would be relatively easy to determine their 
comparative values. This could then be found by com- 
paring their respective solution potentials. But all con- 
ditions never are equal, as the report of Davies and 
Wright shows. This indicates, according to their find- 
ings, that cadmium 0.0001 in. thick gave little or no 
protection against corrosion, while zine at 0.0002 in. gave 
moderate protection. This is entirely in accord with 
the author’s experience as the records in Tables I, II, 
III, and IV show. 

In the author’s tests all samples used were ;';x}-in. 
oval-head bolts. They were plated according to the 
usual shop practice in the regular plating barrel, even 


Table 1l—Official Weather Record, 75th Meridian 


Duration of the test 169 days 
Highest temperature recorded 90 deg. F. 
Lowest temperature — 3 deg. F. 
Mean temperature. 43 deg. F. 
Total precipitation... 12.93 tn. 
Average humidity 70 per cent 
Highest wind velocity 50 m.p.h. 


though this method does not produce uniform results. 
The tests indicate a wide variation in the thickness of 
the coatings and show the unfairness and the unrelia- 
bility of the present conventional method of testing only 
a few samples of a batch of work. 

For these tests, special care was taken in the selection ° 
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of samples, which were under observation from the start 
to the finish of the process. There was no mixing and 
no substitution. After the plating operation was com- 
pleted, the author selected from different parts of the 
plating barrel enough specimens to cover the entire series 
of tests. This involved nearly 1,000 pieces. The samples 
thus selected then were placed in a small tumbling barrel 
and turned over a few times to secure a thorough mixing. 
Then they were counted out in lots of 100. The results 
given are based upon one hundred determinations. If 
there is any possibility of obtaining uniformity in sam- 
ples, this method should give it. 

Because of the irregular shape of the specimens, there 
was no practical way to determine the exact thickness 
of the coatings. There is only one test in general tse 
which gives reasonably approximate results. This is 
the stripping test in which the thickness of the coating 
is estimated from the length of time during which gas 
is evolved. There is still much to be desired in this 
test. It indicates only approximately the thickness of 
coating where it is heaviest. It does not show the 
weight of the coatings at the weakest points, where the 
breakdowns occur. 

By this method it was estimated, however, that the 
thickness of the cadmium coatings was between 0.0001 
and 0.0002 in., with a probable average of 0.00015 in. 
The zine coatings were between 0.002 and 0.003 in. thick, 
with an average of slightly more than 0.0025 in. 

Salt spray tests were made in a salt spray testing 
machine such as is shown in Fig. 1. The prescribed 20 
per cent NaCl solution was used. Samples were sus- 
pended on glass rods. A glass baffle was placed between 
the samples and the atomizer to prevent the spray from 
striking directly upon the specimens. Thus the action 
was entirely the result of the salt fog or vapor which 
fills the vitreous cabinet when the machine is in operation. 
An air filter is used to remove dust and oil from the 
air, and an air moistener to prevent crystallization of 
salt at the tips of the atomizer. 

Atmospheric tests were made on a rack suspended 
outside the building, and adjacent to a busy railroad. 
This rack, shown in Fig. 2, has a series of glass rods 
upon which the specimens are placed. Such rods pre- 
vent the error which might result if a dissimilar metal 
changed the emf., thereby changing the rate of electro- 
lytic action which produces corrosion. Since these at- 
mospheric tests were conducted between two factories, 
both of which operate large plating departments, the 
samples were subjected to the action of fumes and 
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Fig. 2—Rack with glass rods upon which samples 
were exposed in the atmosphere outside a factory 
window 
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Fig. 3—Results of exposure tests on cadmium and 
zine electro-plated samples under atmospheric and 
salt spray conditions 


vapors from acid pickling baths, as well as to smoke 
and steam from the railroad. 

Hence, as Table II indicates, the atmospheric test was 
rather severe. Both extremes of temperature are indi- 
cated. Plenty of rain and fairly high wind velocities 
provided conditions that would be hard to duplicate in 

Table I1l—Atmospheric Exposure Record. Test 
Begun August 27, 1929 


—Time Elapsed— 


Number of Breakdowns 


Zinc - Cadmium Zinc Cadmium 
Per Per Per Per 
Days Cent Days Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
December 1, 1929... bia 95 6l eat.) Vaca a 5 
December 20.. ae 115 74 eM aa 8 9 
January 2, 1930. 128 76 128 82 l l 21 24 
January 6.... 132 78 3 3 ae 
January 10 136 = 87 40 46 
January 13...... 139 82 66 836-67 sae ss 
January 25.... : 151 97 6! 70 
January 28 154 91 82 84 , 
January 29.... 155 99 79 «690 
January 30 156 100 , 87 100 
February 4.... 161 «95 88 8690 
February 7 164 97 9] 93 
February 10 167 98 95 97 
February 12... 169 100 $8 100 


Note: All results are cumulative. 
many localities. These conditions, however, produced 
the results given in Table IIT. 

The first breakdown (the usual end point of the test) 
in the cadmium-plated work occurred 33 days before 
the first of the zinc-coated work showed corrosion. As 
all of these specimens were examined under a five-power 
microscope, it is possible that many of the breakdowns 
would not have been observed as early by the naked 
eye as they were in this case. It is significant, however, 
that 21 per cent of the cadmium plated articles had 
broken down before the first of those electro-galvanized 
showed rust. Again, the last of the cadmium was re- 
moved from the test 13 days before the zinc tests was 
completed. Thus, this atmospheric exposure test indi- 
cates that electro-galvanized zinc coatings are preferable 
to cadmium in commercial applications. 

The discrepancy between the individual salt spray tests 
is shown in Table [V. It is well to keep in mind that 
the 48-hour specification formerly was applied to all 
types of finishes whether electro-positive or negative. 
The inconsistency of such a requirement is evident. 

According to accepted standards in salt spray work, the 
zinc coated specimens showed rather poor qualities, for 
the first one broke down after only 29 hours in the test 
while the last of a lot of one hundred samples failed at 
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Table IV—Log of Salt Spray Tests 











-_— Zinc Test— Cadmium Test —~ 
— Exposure—~ Breakdowns — Exposure— Breakdowns 
Hrs. Per Cent No. Per Cent Hrs. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
29 53 1 ! 288 27 2 2 
30 54 2 2 335 31 8 8 
31 56 7 7 410 39 9 9 
32 58 12 12 556 52 13 13 
33 60 18 18 698 66 18 18 
34 62 25 25 722 68 23 23 
35 64 40 40 741 70 27 27 
3 66 71 71 794 75 32 32 
373 69 81 81 818 77 35 35 
39 71 88 88 866 82 38 38 
47 85 93 93 914 86 42 42 
51 93 97 97 938 89 48 48 
55 100 100 100 962 91 59 59 
986 93 74 74 
1010 95 86 86 
1033 97 94 94 
1057 106 =: 4:00 100 
Nore: All results are cumulative. 


55 hours, only seven hours over the usual requirements. 
Seventy-one per cent already had been removed at 36 
hours, or twelve hours below the 48-hour limit usually 
specified. On the basis of this test the entire lot should 
have been rejected. These specimens were accepted as 
run-o’-mill. They were produced in one of the largest 
and most up-to-date plating departments of Cleveland as 
being plated according to common practice. 

The cadmium specimens, produced under the same 
cundition, and by the same department, on the other 
hand, showed very acceptable qualities when judged by 
the usual 48-hour specifications. The first breakdown 
occurred at 288 hours or six times the requirements, 
while the last failure of one hundred specimens came 
after 1,057 hours in the test. It was only after 986 
hours that 74 per cent had failed. 

If the 48-hour specification for both metals is justi- 
fable, we should expect the same order of failure in 
service, and zinc-coated work would be expected to fail 
in the atmospheric test much earlier than the cadmium 
plating. But we find that the reverse is true. The 
cadmium-plated specimens failed 33 days before the first 
of the zinc, the first breakdown being considered as the 
end“point of the test. 

Comparing curve No. 2, Fig. 3, that of the cadmium 
atmospheric test, with No. 4, the cadmium salt spray 
test, we find that the points of initial breakdown are 
widely separated. This indicates that the salt spray 
test is not a true measure of the life of the metal in at- 
mospheric corrosion. 

Curves No. 3 and No. 4, also indicate that the two 
salt spray tests afford no justifiable comparison. The 
curve for the zinc coating is almost the reverse of that 
of the cadmium. The two intersect at the point of 14 
per cent of the total breakdowns, but they have no 
other points in common. The difference in the forms 
of the curves and also the absence of more common 
points show that the salt spray test is not a fair index 
of durability under service conditions. Somewhat simi- 
lar observations hold true in respect to the two atmos- 
pheric curves. They have common points but are almost 
the reverse of each other. 

Evidently we cannot foretell the life of either metal 
from salt spray tests. It is impossible to say with 
assurance that a certain number of days for zinc in at- 
mospheric corrosion is the equivalent of a definite 
weathering exposure for cadmium, or that, if zine will 
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withstand a certain exposure, cadmium should hold up 
for a definite predetermined period under the same con- 
ditions. 

Besides the corrosion-resisting values there are also 
other considerations that enter into the selection of these 
metals. Attention has often been directed to the high 
polish which cadmium takes when buffed. But accord- 
ing to several authorities there is only a slight difference 
between the two metals, and that difference is in favor of 
the zinc. This characteristic can be measured by the re- 
flection of the normally incident rays of light from the 
polished surface. In the range of wave lengths from 
1 to 12 microms, Table I shows that cadmium reflects 
92 per cent and zinc reflects 94 per cent. Hence, we 
must conclude that the latter will take a higher polish. 

Although we are considering coatings only, it may be 
well to take into account the electrical properties, since 
both of these finishes are used extensively in electrical 
work. Table I shows that the specific resistance, or re- 
sistivity, of cadmium is 7.6 microhms per centimeter, 
while that of zine is only 5.8. Here again the difference 
is in favor of zinc. Under heat conductivity also we 
find a difference of about 21 per cent in favor of zinc. 

Hardness figures given indicates that cadmium is less 
resistant to wear and abrasion than zinc. This accounts 
for the disappointment experienced by so many in the 
early days of cadmium plating when kitchen and house- 
hold fittings, automobile parts, stove fittings, and tools, 
were extensively produced because of the attractive color 
and the high polish which this metal takes. It was 
found, however, that cadmium coating rubs off on the 
hands. Zinc withstands considerably more wear. It does 
not rub off as easily when handled, but its luster when 
polished is not so lasting as that of cadimum. 

Of all of the zinc finishes, the sherardized coating 
was unquestionably the hardest, and the abandonment 
of sherardizing has caused considerable difficulty for the 
stove manufacturer. Certainly none of the common 
electro-plated finishes is as good as this on stove work. 
Formerly all bolts and screws used in ovens were sher- 
ardized. This finish was applied at a higher heat than 
is reached in the ordinary range and cook stove. Hence, 
it was a lasting finish. Cadmium has no place in the 
stove industry, foe it turns yellow at temperatures around 
450 deg. F. and oven broiling temperatures reaches nearly 
600 deg. F. This is very close to the melting point of 
cadmium. Thus it is possible that the stove industry 
will be forced to turn to hot spelter galvanizing or to 
calorizing for their coated work. 


More Chips from Tungsten-Carbide Tools 
Discussion 
Joun José 
Holman Bros., Ltd., Camborne, Cornwall 


oe THE admirable collection of tungsten-carbide 
tipped tools used to illustrate Mr. Curtis’ article, I 
should like to add two hand scrapers. These may be 
made of tungsten carbide from lathe facing tools where 
the tips have become too thin for mechanical power. 
Once ground, such tools last indefinitely even where 
used for rescraping cast-iron surfaces*that have become 
extremely hard through wear, as cast iron invariably 
does. The time saved by eliminating frequent grinding 
or stoning of such tools is an obvious advantage. 
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Enameling Steel Stove Parts 


FRANK J. Oxiver, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


ERETOFORE it has been the practice in enamel 

ing steel sheet to lay the work on heat-resistant 
burning points and propel the loading racks into a 
furnace. From this it is withdrawn when the tempera- 
ture has attained the desired amount. In the enameling 
installation recently put into operation at the Cribben 
& Sexton Company plant in Chicago, pressed-steel stove 
parts are enameled while conveyed through a gas-fired 
tunnel-type furnace, making the operation continuous 
rather than intermittent. The general arrangement of 
the equipment is shown in the accompanying sketch. 





Ground coat is applied by hand dipping. After a 
brief draining period the work is loaded on a slat 
conveyor which passes through the dryer tunnel 


Ground coat is applied by hand. Dipping is done in 
another part of the shop. The dip tank is placed 
adjacent to a conveyor or dryer tunnel not shown in 
the floor plan. Burning of ground coat takes place 
at night in the mechanical unit at a conveyor speed of 
34 to 44 ft. per min., corresponding to burning periods 
of 8 to 10 min. In the daytime, finish-coat work is run 
through the same furnace at twice this speed. Burned 
ground-coat work is stored in wooden racks to be ready 
for spraying of the first finish coat the following 
morning. One of these spray units is illustrated. The 
work is carried through on wire-rope conveyors, while 
the enamel is applied by air spray gun. Only one side 
of the sheet is sprayed with finish coat, the back side 
being left in ground coat for protection purposes solely 

Sprayed sheets are lifted off the short rope conveyors 
and hung on books on the monorail unit, which passes 
first through the drying tunnel, then through the burn 
ing furnace. Upon leaving the dryer, the work is 
removed from the line and placed on wooden trays hung 
from a supplementary, closed, monorail circuit surround 
ing a group of four brushing stands. Here, by means 
of paper templets and stiff bristle brushes, the dried 
frit is removed around the edges to prevent chipping 
during assembly of the stove parts. The templet is 
held against the work by thumb pressure, and a skilled 
operator can do the job with almost incredible speed. 

Brushed work is put back on the traveling shelves to 
be later picked off and hung on the furnace monorail. 
Some sheet work is hung by hooks at two points; other 
pieces are placed at an angle in racks where they rest 
on the back side and bottom edge in order to avaid 
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Spraying flat work on a 
wire rope conveyor 


distortion at the furnace temperature, which 
is around 1,600 deg. F. First and second 
finish-coat work is sent through the furnace 
at a conveyor speed of 8 to 9 ft. per min., 
corresponding to burning periods of 5 to 4 
minutes. 

Upon leaving the burning zone, the work 
passes through a cooling section where air 
at room temperature is drawn past the 
sheets by exhaust fans. First finish-coat 
work is pulled off the line, loaded on 
wooden racks and hand-trucked to the spray 
booths. Second finish-coat work is placed 
directly upon a belt conveyor by means of 
which it is carried to finished parts storage. 

City gas is used as the heating medium 
and the products of combustion before go- 
ing up the stack pass through a regener- 
ator where heat interchange takes place 
between the flue gas and air for the dryer 
tunnel. This air is drawn from the out- 
side by a fan on the inlet side of the 
regenerator and is eventually exhausted into 
the room through the open ends of the 
dryer tunnel. In this manner an appreciable 
saving in fuel is effected. 


A Dressing for 
Leather Belts 


DRESSING for leather belts which has been found 

very satisfactory is composed of 9 oz. fish glue, 
7 oz. glycerine, 7 oz. sulphonated castor oil, 12 oz. 
water, 6 oz. lampblack, and 2 oz. 2 per cent ammonia 
water. The lampblack acts as an electrical conductor. 
Two ounces of approximately 2 per cent ammonia water 
may be prepared by adding 4 oz. of ordinary household 
ammonia to 1# oz. of water. The quantities given will 
make about one quart of dressing. Ingredients should 





Inspecting finished stove 
parts as they come out of 
the burning furnace. First 
finish-coat work goes back 


to the spray booths for 

second coat, second coat 

work to parts storage by 
belt conveyor 











be added one by one, in the order in which they are 
listed. The fish glue and glycerine should first be 
heated together, with frequent stirring, for two hours, 
at a temperature at which the mixture barely boils. Other 
ingredients are added in the order mentioned. After 
it has been prepared, the dressing should be kept 1m 
a closed container. It may be applied while the belt 
is running. Weekly applications are usually sufficient. 
Application is on the bearing side of the belt. 
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NEW BOOKS 


ECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK.— 

By Lionel S. Marks, editor-in-chief, professor of 
mechanical engineering, Harvard University. 264 pages, 
44x7 in. Leather covers. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $7.00. 

As it is six years since the previous edition of this 
well-known book, the developments that have occurred, 
both in fundamental theories and in their application, 
make the revised edition much more valuable in every 
way. Few branches of engineering are now using the 
speeds or pressures of six years ago, and sizes of ma- 
chines have likewise increased in proportion. 

Vibration has become such a vital factor in machine 
design and operation that a new section has been added 
to deal with it adequately. Among the other new sub- 
jects are industrial combustion furnaces, electric fur- 
naces, and high and low pressure carbonization of coal. 
The additions require about 270 pages beyond what was 
needed for the last edition. There is likewise an addi- 
tion to the number of contributors, over seventy being 
listed. Their names form almost a “Who’s Who” of 
the engineering profession. 

Some of the new features noted are the subdivision 
of Machine Shop Practice into five sections with separate 
authors for each; air propellers are now treated apart 
from aeronautics; heat transmission is no longer a part 
of the general discussion of heat and is again subdivided 
into transmission by conduction, convection, and radia- 
tion. Each subject is handled by an authority in the 
field. These details are mentioned to show the great 
care that has been taken to maintain this handbook as 
the best all-around reference book on engineering sub- 
jects. 

There are sixteen sections in the present edition, 
classifications being listed in the front of the book and 
convenient thumb indexes showing where each section 
begins. This makes it particularly desirable for those who 
need information quickly. The many changes since the 
previous edition make it imperative for the progressive 
engineer to have the latest data at his elbow. 


HE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL SHEETS— 

By Edward S. Lawrence. 233 pages 6x9 in. Cloth 
board covers. Published by The Penton Publishing 
Company, Cleveland, O. Price $6.15. 

Steel sheet is used so extensively today in the metal- 
working trades that a thorough knowledge of its charac- 
teristics is a decided asset to any shop executive or 
foreman who controls the purchase or processing of 
this material. To acquire this knowledge, an under- 
standing of the methods emploved in manufacturing 
sheets is highly desirable, if not essential, and the book 
under review is an excellent and comprehensive source 
of information on this subject. 

An effort has been made to so simplify the technical 
aspects of the subject that laymen will understand them 
readily. Although this objective has been realized in 
part, a thorough insight into the metallurgical phases 
of sheet manufacture will require more technical back- 
ground than most shop “laymen” possess, even though 


the treatment probably is as clear as a technical subject 
of this kind can be made. 

Most of the first twelve chapters deal with problems 
encountered and methods used in the steel mill itself, 
but chapter XIII deals with processing and application 
by users, especially in automobile body stamping shops, 
and makes it apparent why an insight into steel sheet 
manufacturing methods is helpful to the purchaser. 

The book is well written and wel! illustrated. It 
will prove helpful to all who desire an insight into the 
subjects covered. 


ACRAE’S BLUE BOOK AND HENDRICKS 

COMMERCIAL REGISTER—Thirty-eighth an- 
nual edition. 3310 pages, 84x11 in. Cloth board covers. 
Published by MacRae’s Blue Book Company, Chicago, 
lil., and New York City. Price $15.00. 

The first main section of this vear’s edition of the 
MacRae’s Blue Book consists of a 265-page alphabetical 
list of important manufacturers, producers, and whole- 
salers. Following this come the main “Classified Mate- 
rial Section” of 2140 pages, and a 207-page “Trade Name 
Section.” Also included are a “Finding List,” “Canadian 
Classified Section,” and a geographical “Trade Facilities 
Section.” This latter lists the following information for 
each town of more than one thousand population: name 
of leading commercial body with name of secretary; 
name of leading bank with name of cashier; names of all 
railroads; and names of storage and distribution ware- 


houses. 


NGENIOUS MECHANISMS FOR DESIGNERS 

AND INVENTORS.—Edited by Franklin D. Jones, 
associate editor of Machinery 536 pages 6x9 in. Cloth 
board covers. Indexed. Published by The Industrial 
Press, New York, N. Y. $5.00. 


This volume is a remarkable collection of mechanisms 
gathered together over a period of fifteen years by the 
editors of Machinery. It also includes the results of 
the prize competition published in that magazine. There 
are more than three hundred line drawings giving ex- 
amples of mechanisms and movements, and in each case 
detailed description of the workings of the particular 
mechanism is given. 

Some typical chapters are: Cams and Their Applica- 
tion; Intermittent Motions; Tripping and Shop Motions ; 
Reversing Motions; Reciprocating Motions; Speed- 
changing Mechanisms; Feeding Mechanisms. In general 
the material is well arranged and accessible. The book 
makes a good elementary treatise on mechanisms for 
easy reading, although it does not go deeply into the 
practical economics of the designs from the standpoint 
of the designer. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND _ INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS.—Published by the Interna- 
tional Industrial Relations Association, The Hague, 
Holland. 
This publication was reviewed in Vol. 72, page 981, 
but the first word of its title was incorrectly spelled 
“National.” The title is correct as printed above. 
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AMERICAN MACHINIST 1930 INVENTORY 


of Metal-Working Equipment 


HIS group excludes machine manufacturers but 
includes a large number of industrial plants 
engaged in making diversified iron and steel products 
among which are: cutlery and edge tools, files, saws, 
small hand tools, forgings not made in steel mills, 
bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets, steam fittings, steam 
and hot water heaters, screw machine products, stoves 
and appliances, warm-air furnaces, structural and 
ornamental iron work not made in rolling mills, 
wirework, hardware, fire arms, doors and shutters. 
The American Machinist 1925 inventory did not 
report iron and steel product manufacturers as such. 
However, it did show certain subdivisions of this 
group with the following results: cutlery and edge 
tools, 56 per cent of equipment over ten years of 


Report No. 5— Machines in Plants 
making Iron and Steel Products other 
than Machinery 


screw machine products, also 64 per cent; and steam 
fittings, steam and hot water heaters, 53 per cent. 
The present average of 47 per cent of old equip- 
ment for the combined group is considerably below 
the previous figures. The total machines in place, 
numbering close to a third of a million, reflect the 
importance of iron and steel product manufacturers 





age; bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets, 64 per cent; as users of metal-working equipment. 


PER CENT OF TOTAL IN EACH 


ER CENT OF MACHINES INSTALLED 
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Machines in Plants Making Iron and Steel Products 









































Total § Number Total Number 
Number = Installed Number | Installed 
in Plants Before in Plants Before 
1930 1920 1950 1920 
LATHES | | Abrasive Disk 2,402) 1,186 
Engine 21.280| 13,254 Abrasive Belt 1,414 942 
Hand Turret 3,754 2,099 Centerless 1,034 228 
Power Turret 1,672 714|| Other 5,366 2,690 
Automatic and Semi-Automatic 1,657 578 || POLISHING AND BUFFING MACHINE: 1,839 4 
Chucking (Not Chucking Machines 274 228 || Includ; . mes : 7 oy 
~ (Including those in Plating and other Deprs 
Speed and Bench 5,624 1,459 || ng, . 
Coanhohafe ; Abrasive Wheel, Hand Operated 5,958 4,438 
Toolroom Type 3.405 1.915 | y emcee « Hand Operated 669 213 
Ocher 2'523 2'067 utomatic and Semi-Automatic 1,642 1,338 
. - "Ee : . LAPPING MACHINES 456 228 
CHUCKING MACHINES (Not Chucking 
Lesbesh ome") 4431 ~——-182,|| HONING MACHINES 
SCREW MACHINES ~— CUTTING-OF MACHINES 
Hand 4,803 2.706 Parting Tool Type 243 213 
Automatic, Single Spindle 9,196  3,937|| Power Hack Saw 7,554 4,651 
Automatic, Multiple Spindle 8,922 5,639 poemey Cold Saw are oe 
CEANTERING MACHINES 1,155 623|| Ocher "8091 1,231 
MILLING MACHINES WIRE FORMING MACHINERY 
Hand (No Power Feed) 4,286 1,854 Spring Coiling 1,064 106 
Bench 2,00 1,642 |) Other 3.253; 1,353 
Plain (Knee and Column Type) 9,10 5,426 : ee wae : : ‘ , 
Universal (Knee and Column Type) 5,95 3,359 || WELDING AN D CUTTING MACHINES 
Vertical (Knee and Column Type) 1,672) 699 Resistance Welding, Butt 927 274 
Lincoln Type Manufacturing 5,290) 137 Resistance Welding, Spot 2,569 15 
Continuous, Rotary Table or Drum Type 760 91 Resistance Welding, Seam 106 
Planer Type 1,1 $3 1 ene Welding, Other ' A. ae 
+ irc Welding | ; 
GEAR CUTTING MACHINES 6a wie es] pia 
add or Milling Type Lis = Gas Cutting 4,150 1,626 
obbing ateheiness . inlet niniienn ——, 
Planing or Shaping 137 46 || ay ETING MACHINES, STATIONARY ™ 
Other 137 15 neumatic 1,2 243 
BORING MACHINE | Hydraulic aoe 30 
NES Power 1,88 760 
Horizontal Boring, Drilling and Milling 821 182 || PRESSES 
a Boring Mills nig 456) Punching Machines 6,323} 3,998 
Other Combined Punches and Shears 1,034 "395 
at pape " _ Hand. iighe P h Press Work 186 380 
T N and, Light unc ress /ork ® 
DRILLING MACHINES Foot, Light Punch Press Work 3,253 973 
Radial - 2,842; = 1,064! = power, Crank Type 16,249] 8,056 
Upright, One Spindle | 1668 5,867 || Ponce’ Tosale Tepe ian - ew 
- = ) , Loggle Lype 
Upright, Two or More Spindles | 3,45 806 || Power, Double Acting 274 228 
Upright Gang (Two or More Heads) | 456 15 Power, Dieing Type 182 
Sensitive, One Spindle | 5,746 1,520) power, Trimming Presses | 2,842) 1,262 
Sensitive, Two or More Spindles 1,581 365 Power, Forcina, Arbor, Wheel 122 "30 
Sensitive Gang (Two or More Heads) 167 61 |! Hydraulic, Bending, Forming, Drawing 350 274 
Ar lhree and Four Way oa a | Hydraulic, Wheel Forcing, et« 334 106 
ther ° | Baling, Power and Hydraulic 213 91 
THREADING MACHINES ss - | Other 821 395 
Single Spindle Tapping 3,876 1,36 IDING AND STRAIGHTENING 
Multiple Spindle Tapping 1,581 1,216 ]| BE at ppt al 
Pipe Threading and Cutting 730 593 || Bending Brakes 3,709 988 
Bolt Threading and Cutting 2,827 1,368 BRE : _ ‘ 
Thread Chasi 790) 532 Bending Rolls, Horizontal 1,110 410 
rea asing » ing olls, Vertical 4¢ 
Thread Hobbing and Milling 927 39511 Seeaightening Rolls 1.854] 1,018 
Thread Rolling ' = 
Other 927, 684] br Bite Bho 
5 » i 
PLANERS ait 
Open Side 532 289 ae y, Slitting : iT: 609 
Double-Housing 2,386) 1,763 : es 
cenit NIBBLING MACHINES 365 137 
a i LURE RS 
Vertical 502) 182 fa 
Horizontal 5,685, 2,934, ir? weed - had 
Slotters 1,262 669 Spring 593 593 
KEYSEATING MACHINES 456 122 Steam 486 106 
BROACHING MACHINES 578 274 oom not portable) 243 ae 
GRINDING MACHINES ail 2s 
Plain Cylindrical 7,789 5,138 || FORGING MACHINES 
Universal Cylindrical 2,280 1,034 Bulldozers 426 213 
Surface, Reciprocating 4,484 897 Hot Forging Machines 958 593 
* Surface, Rotating 1,596) 471 Cold Headers, Bolt, Nur, etc 1,003 517 
Internal 1,474 486 Cold, Swaging a 821 410 
Crankshaft 456 274 Forging and Flanging Presses, Hydrauli 91 76 
Cutter 4,226 1,611 Other Forging Machines 623 44] 
Floor, No Feed Attachments 7,326 3,922 — - 
Bench, No Feed Attachments { 3,496 2,126 Total 306,539) 144,290 
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The Foreman’s Round Table 


FROM ANOTHER ANGLE 

















'T3 L, why does the brain department 
make drawings so that if you want 
to find the relation of a dimension 

on one view to one on some other view, you 

have to use one hand to make motions of 
turning the piece twice, while you are think- 
ing with the other one?” 


“T do my thinking farther up, old man.” 


“You do, eh! Well, you stick your hands 
in your pocket and see how far you get in 
reading an assembly blueprint of one of those 
new engines. Now answer my question.” 


“You mean, why do they use the third 
angle projection instead of the first? Because 
the draftsman does not visualize a part as it 
is on the machine, but as if it were built of 
folded paper. If you crease the paper on 
both sides of the plan view and bend them at 
right angles you have a picture of the part.” 


“You mean that the drawing should be 
mounted on wood blocks so as to be under- 
standable, is that it?” 


“No. I mean that the draftsman, or the 
designer anyway, has to conceive the ma- 
chine, and he must do it in the way that he 
can visualize best.” 

“That probably explains all the mis- 
carriages. For the love of Pete, isn’t any- 
thing ever made easier for the shop?” 


“Yes, but we must get out drawings. I 
know one very large firm that, as its drafting 
room grew, had to change over to third angle 
in order to increase its design output and 
lessen errors.” 


“You mean that the third angle was easier 
or better?” 


“Not necessarily. I mean that it was a 


matter of training. You can no more con- 
vince a man who has been trained one way 
that some other method is better, than you 
can convince a woman that some particular 
style is ridiculous. The viewpoint, the psy- 
chology, and the judgment of relative values 
is so different that they can see nothing illogi- 
cal in something that appears silly to others.” 


“Even so, conceding that draftsmen do 
look at things from a different angle, why do 
they scatter related dimensions so that you 
can’t find them, and leave us to check up a 
half dozen fractional dimensions against a 
total that does not start from the same place. 
If they can’t confuse the shop any other way 
they put in a lot of dimension lines, dotted 
lines, and pattern dimensions that don’t mean 
a thing to a mechanic or anyone else. Talk 
about a lawyer confusing the law so that no 
one else can interpret it, 1 think the draftsman 
is trying the same thing. He sends a draw- 
ing into the shop and says, ‘Darn you, let’s 


’ 99 


see if you can read that one’. 


“Well, Ed, you are not so far off as you 
usually are. I don’t know of any concern 
that has a second set of draftsmen to inter- 
pret the original drawings, but I do know 
of several that interpret and redimension 
those received from customers. They claim 
that the complication of mechanism and the 
adding of tolerances has more than doubled 
the number of dimensions, while at the same 
time economy of room and material has re- 
duced the size of the drawing.” 


“Yes, it’s the same old thing. All the diffi- 
culties of management, from costs to cleanli- 
ness, are passed on to the foreman, and still 
they pick us for the position because we are 
good mechanics.” 


Drawings were much clearer before the invention of blue 


print paper, because two or more colors of ink were used. 
How about a two-color print paper? Tolerances vary but 
little; could they not be indicated by a symbol? Drawings 
make up a large part of the cost of any single apparatus 


or installation. 


Should they be cheapened at the expense 


of increased labor and possible error? 
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» » » Discussion of Former Topics 


Vacations Again 

To discuss this problem properly one must first con- 
sider the basic reason why vacations are given. A vaca- 
tion is given an employee that he may get away from 


“his work, get rested up, and come back to the job all 


pepped up and “raring to go” for another year. Unless 
a man comes back in this condition the firm has lost 
money on its investment. Looking at the problem from 
that angle it would not be feasible to shut down and give 
all the vacations at the same time, as a man cannot get 
complete relaxation from his work unless his vacation 
comes at such a time as will allow him to follow his 
hobby or his whim. I suggest, therefore, the following 
plan: 

When making up the vacation schedule all who are 
entitled to vacations should be requested to turn in the 
dates they prefer, together with alternate dates. 

Where two or more men request the same date and 
cannot be spared at the same time they should be inter- 
viewed by the one in charge of making up the schedule. 
Where the two concerned will not get together the 
“super” must decide. In this case, Ed, who boasts that 
he could go any time, because he owns his own camp, 
would have to give way to Bill Smith who is his senior. 
On the other hand, there are some things that should 
receive consideration in making this decision, such as the 
following : a man may have been elected a delegate to a 
lodge convention and want to take his vacation at con- 
vention time; family conditions may be such that a man 
could not get away at any other time; a man may belong 
to the Army Reserve Corps and wish to attend camp 
with his regiment. Certainly all of these are worth con- 
sideration. Likewise it would be a mistake to give a man 
his vacation during closed season if his interests were all 
wrapped up in hunting. 

—Wittiam F. Watson, Foreman, 
Advance Rumely Company. 


Boss. or Advisor? 


Mechanics should keep alert while their machines are 
traversing. To read is dangerous and calls for protest. 
Broken machinery and tools, faulty work, and lies to 
cover up, result from such distractions. For a man to 
tell the assistant to “go to the Devil” is adding insult. 
He is taking an unfair advantage, for the superintendent 
would be treated differently. With all respect for 
psychology in supervision, this man cannot be excused. 
The assistant had no reason to reproach himself, though 
perhaps he ought to have spoken a little more gently to 
avoid any hint of impudence. An assistant has to be 
very careful to steer clear of defiance. The less author- 
ity he shows the better for his peace of mind. Obedience 
and respect will come as time goes on. 

But where does the chief come in? Is he not there to 
settle such matters as these? For some reason Tom did 
not tell him, but struggled through as best he could. The 
writer has reported such matters, but has to confess it 
has always proved futile. A chief does not feel the 


sting, therefore he deals half-heartedly. In this case he 
seemed more ready to excuse the man’s outburst of 
temper than to support the assistant. This is bad super- 
vision. There are times to excuse and times to punish. 
Unless an assistant is backed up when in the right, his 
position is untenable. To expose him to bullying, limits 
his usefulness. With all good will to workers, had | 
been head foreman, little mercy would have been shown 
to Gus, and a repetition would have meant dismissal. 

—WitiiaM Bryce, Sheffield, England. 


Wrong Number 


The question of just what privileges may be granted to 
the shop employees is a never ending one. No sooner 
is it considered settled in one form than its presents itself 
again in a new form and with different meaning. It re- 
quires no small amount of insight and human under- 
standing to settle all these questions in a way that will 
not cause undue friction or annoyance. However, I be- 
lieve there are three essential principles that must be 
uniformly observed. 

No privilege must be granted to one person or one 
group that cannot or is not granted to all of equal cir- 
cumstance. Thus, the office employees can not be given 
privileges that are (without reason) denied to the men 
in the shop. There is no reason why office workers 
should be allowed promiscuous use of the telephone dur- 
ing working hours while shop men are not. Neither 
should be permitted to bring personal affairs into 
the shop. Again, the foreman or clerk should not be 
granted special privileges that are denied to other men 
in the department. 

No privilege should be denied arbitrarily and without 
apparent reason. Most men are reasonable, and if they 
are shown why the curtailment of any privilege is neces- 
sary they will co-operate. 

No ruling should be periodically enforced and then 
allowed to lapse. If it is necessary to pass certain rules, 
they should be uniformly and consistently enforced until 
such time as it may seem advisable to revoke them. 

—V.C. Darsy, 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation. 


Experience or Authority? 


I believe experience has absolutely no rigit in conflict 
with authority. Orders are orders and should be obeved, 
not without question, true enough, but the question 
should always precede action and not come after the 
order has been disobeyed. A foreman is not infallible, 
but his authority must be respected if he is to fullfil his 
own obligations and assume his own responsibilities. 

In the cited circumstances, I believe that if I had been 
approached in advance as foreman I would have per- 
mitted the man to grind his own drills and repair his 
machine. I should not permit this as a general practice, 
because I do not believe it is best to do so in most cases, 
but I should have been willing to recognize a justified 
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exception. After all, the major function of any exec- 
utive is to break the rules when in his own judgment 
the circumstances warrant it. Initiative should not be 
curbed merely to make the man fit a general pattern. 
Rather it should be directed for the greatest good of 
the organization. If, contrariwise, I did not believe it 
was advisable to make an exception, I would have dis- 
approved the request, and if the man disobeyed, I would 
have fired him without hesitation. .*~CHARLES KLYNE. 


Vacations Again 


Why anyone should be so set on having his vacation 
at a precise time and get all heated up over it is more 
than I can see. 

I believe the best plan to settle the allotment of vaca- 
tions is for each foreman to send his preference to his 
superior about two months before vacations are to begin, 
say in the early part of May. The man in charge may 
then look the list over, and if the dates of preferences 
are top heavy he can arrange with the conflicting persons 
to settle on other dates. 

It should not make any difference to the management 
whether more than one foreman is out at the same time, 
but not more than one, or an assistant, from any one 
department should be out at a given time. To leave the 
work to one’s assistant once in a while is good practice, 
inasmuch as it teaches him to assume responsibility. 

It has always been a mystery to me why. the clerical 
force should receive paid vacations when the employees 
who do the productive work do not. True, there are some 
firms who provide vacations to all their help, but they 
are few and far between. 

—W. C. Betz, Master Mechanic, 
Fafnir Bearing Company. 


No Verbal Orders Accepted 


When a manager has a habit of giving verbal orders 
in times of stress, the prudent foreman should carry a 
notebook and be ready to take notes of such orders. 
This does not absolve him from blame if things go 
wrong, because, after all, an instruction can be taken 
down wrong, but it does save repeating the memory 
process and remove one chance of error. The “thank 
you” job to oblige a customer is one which leads most 
often to the breaking of the written instruction rule. It 
is not in the regular shop routine, and verbal orders are 
nearly always given concerning it. Unfortunately, if a 
mistake is made, it often causes more embarrassment 
than those that occur in the ordinary routine. 

—T. B. GrREENING, Coventry, England 


Quantity or Quality? 


Why such a question with regard to apprenticeship ? 
Who would ask whether coffee should be hot or of good 
flavor? Who would ask whether music should be played 
with the proper notes or in correct time? 

If quantity and quality were entirely separate func- 
tions, it might be reasonable to teach one first, but they 
are not. Take a dozen men at random; almost always 
it is the fastest man that does the best quality work. 


In machine work the reason for this is clear. Speed is 
not the result of making motions rapidly: it is the result 
of doing just the. right thing.at the right time. 

For example: consider a simple job of straight turn- 
ing on a lathe. A poor mechanic takes a roughing cut 
at a reasonable speed, but the tool is set at such an 
angle that its edge is burned. After a delay for sharp- 
ening, he slows the speed and feed to a point at which 
the tool will take it easily. The finishing tool is so 
improperly ground that the finest feed is required in 
order to get a reasonably good surface, and even then it 
is necessary to leave 0.005 in. to file and polish. The 
result is slow time and a finish out of round, due to 
filing and varying in diameter, by perhaps 0.001 inch. 

The first-class machinist takes a roughing cut, correct 
the first time with but a single measurement, and at 
twice the feed and twice the speed. The finishing cut is 
made to 0.001 in. with a feed three times as coarse, and 
a few minutes’ polishing without the aid of a file, pro- 
duces a true finish. He may have worked more leisurely, 
but the result is speed. 

The apprentice should be taught to do the job right, 
with the proper tools set correctly and at the proper 
speeds. With this combination, the result is speed, every 
if he takes half his time in deciding what to do. And it 
is also quality. —A. W. Forses, Forbes & Myers. 


Government Work 


No foreman objects to a man doing a small “home” 
job on his own time, providing he does not make a prac- 
tice of it, and even using a few minutes of the company’s 
time is often “winked” at. However, this can be carried 
to excess, as many foremen will agree, and it then calls 
for drastic action. I knew of one case where a man was 
injured using a drill press on such a job. He later sued 
the company, and there followed considerable litigation 
before his claim was disallowed. As regards charging 
for such work, unless the job requires at least an hour 
or more, with material cost added in, it really is more 
bother to the cost department than it is worth. One com- 
pany I know of allows the men to send out little repair 
jobs, within limits of course, to small outside shops, the 
men getting the benefit of the special rate allowed the 
company. —Rosert S. ALEXANDER, Machinist, 

Universal Winding Company. 


Boss or Advisor? 


It is necessary that a foreman be firm with his men, 
hut it is not necessary for him to be a grouch. He must 
be a square shooter, and when he makes a decision he 
must stand by it, not try to “pass the buck” when his 
superior has ruled that his decision was wrong. The 
fact that a foreman is square and truthful always chal- 
lenges the respect of his men. 

Some otherwise good foremen do not give enough 
attention to their method of approach and at times are 
taken by surprise, just as Tom was. 

It is a good thing to try looking at many things from 
the same angle that the men do. They have good ideas 
at times, and while we cannot expect to use them all, 
we can reason with them and make them feel that their 
ideas have weight. —S. C. Hitt, Foreman, 

Crankshaft Machine Company. 
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Shakako plant of the South Manchurian Railway and homes for workers in the plant 


How Japan Has Developed 


The South Manchurian Railwa 


Frep H. Cotvin 
Editor 


HEN the Japanese took possession of what 1s 

now the South Manchurian Railway in Septem- 
ber, 1905, it was little more than “two streaks of rust 
and a right of way.” according to popular report. The 
rails were light, the rolling stock had been depleted by the 
war, and the terminal at Dairen, Manchuria, was but the 
nucleus of the present city. The Russians had planned 
a city and harbor, but they had not materialized. The 
Japanese first changed the Russian 5-ft. gage into a 
34-ft. gage to match the railways in Japan, but widened 
it again to the 4-ft. 84-in. standard, equipping it with 
\merican locomotives and cars. The Japanese, how- 
ever, acknowledge that the part of Dairen built by the 
Russians formed not only the nucleus of the present 
city but was an excellent example of what might be done, 
and that the plans made for the rest of the city were 
found useful. The Japanese establishment in Manchuria 
is, in fact, far more modern in a Western sense than are 


any parts of Japan itself, because they were able to build 
without the handicap of tradition. 

The South Manchurian Railway owns and operates 
about 700 miles in South Manchuria and also operates 
the Chosen, or Korean, State Railways with over 1,100 
miles. It maintains a large research bureau at Shakako, 
near Dairen, where the activities include agriculture, 
manufacture, and health. At this research bureau, 
laboratories are devoted to oils, testing them both 
chemically and physically, to concrete and its aggre- 
gates, and to electric measurements; there is an oscillo 
graph room and a room for boiler feed water and its 
treatment as well as one for the mechanical testing ot 
materials. There are, besides, dynamometer cars and 
cars fitted to measure tie depression as well as the «le 
flection of rails under load. 

The plant at Shakako covers a large area and includes, 
besides the extensive shops in the foreground, the work- 
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Fig. 1—Carrying a 2-8-2 locomotive in the erecting bay 


men’s village beyond the shops. While the buildings are 
hidden to some extent by the trees, which add much to 
the attractiveness of the place, it can be seen that they 
are both attractive and substantial. The types of build- 
ings used and their construction make them much more 
comfortable and more healthful than are found in many 
parts of the Orient. There are over 1,200 residences in 
the settlement, and 22 other buildings, such as shrines, 
temples, churches, club houses, and kindergartens. An 
apprentice training school with a four-year course in- 


cludes nearly 200 boys, both Japa- 
nese and Chinese. 

The shops not only handle repair 
work on both the locomotives and 
cars that go to make up the rolling 
stock of the two railroads, South 
Manchurian and Chosen Govern- 
ment Railways, but they also build 
new locomotives and cars as needed 
or as circumstances make it desir- 
able to do so. And they build and 
use good sized locomotives as can 
be seen by the view of the erecting 
bay in Fig. 1, where a large crane 
is carrying a complete 2-8-2 locomo- 
tive over the tenders and boiler on 
the adjoining tracks. This locomo- 
tive shows how closely they follow 
American practice. Looking down 
the main aisle of the machine shop 
in Fig. 2 we see: heavy traveling 
cranes as well as air hoists on jibs 
handling the lighter work. 

The shop takes care of about 450 
locomotives, nearly 500 passenger 
cars, and over 7,000 freight cars. 
As at present equipped it can handle 
27 locomotives, 36 passenger, and 130 freight cars per 
month. One hundred new locomotives have been built, 
as well as nearly 300 passenger cars, over 4,000 freght 
and coal cars, and 150 cabooses. Some of these have 
gone to the Chosen Government Railways and others to 
various Chinese roads. 

Power for the machine tools comes from line shafts 
supported under the gallery. These line shafts are 
divided into sections, each driven by a separate motor. 
The machine equipment is fairly modern and of mixed 





Fig. 2—Down the main aisle of the machine shop 
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Fig. 3—Where engine track and car wheels are handled 


nationality. At the left is a Cincinnati Bickford radial; 
planers, cylinder boring machines, and milling machines 
being shown down the line. Light and ventilation come 
from monitors and high windows on the sides. The 
types of locomotives used can be seen from the parts in 
evidence each side of the center track. 
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Fig. 4—The hammer shop, 
shown above, has a moni- 
tor as well as a high roof 
to aid in keeping the 
working area free from 
smoke and gasses 


Fig. 5—Scales for weigh- . “— * 
ing load on each axle are . : 
so constructed that six = 
pairs of wheels can be 

checked at the same 

time. A_ separate dial . 

gives the reading for each RO x: 


The wheel department, Fig. 3, shows something of 
the activity of the shop by the number of wheels and 
axles in evidence. The construction of the shop is also 
shown, together with the methods of handling the wheels 
to the various machines. At the left is a post jib crane, 
in the center a large pivoted jib crane, and at the right 
a traveling crane over the side bay. The two former 
are swinging wheels from position to position while the 
latter is handling a completed truck. In addition there 
is a small jib crane attached to an axle lathe. 

The forge shop, Fig. 4, is largely equipped with 
European hammers. A high roof with a monitor helps 
to clear the shop of smoke and gases. The furnaces 
at the left are of the conventional type. Incidentally, 
both Japanese and Chinese make very good blacksmiths. 


AFTER the locomotives are ready for the road, 
whether new or having undergone a general repair, they 
can be weighed on the scale track behind the weighing 
machine in Fig. 5. This is arranged to weigh six pairs 
of wheels at the same time, the load on each pair of 
wheels being clearly shown on the large semicircular dials 
or scales, each scale being mounted in a separate glass 
case. In this way the distribution of weight is easily 
checked. From here the locomotive can be run into the 
yard. One is shown just leaving the scales. 

Some idea of types of hopper coal cars and of the 
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Fig. 7— Caboose 
ear with observa- 
tion window 


cabooses used can be had from Figs. 
6 and 7. The first is a 60,000-kilo- 
gram, or 66-ton coal car, shown in 
Fig. 6. It weighs 25,300 kilograms, 
or nearly 28 tons and is carried on 
8 wheels of smaller diameter than 
is usual with us. Side dumping 
hoppers are also used. 

Instead of having the observation 
window for the lookout as on our 
cabooses, they put a small bay win- 
dow on the side. As these are on but one side it is neces- 
sary to have the cars run in one direction. These roads 
run left handed, so the bay window comes at the rear of 
the car. ; 





Procedure in Recruiting 
Engineering Graduates 


NUMBER of points in regard to the changing 

practices in the recruiting of engineering college 
graduates were uncovered by the replies to a question- 
naire sent out in advance of the recent Industrial Con- 
ference at Pennsylvania State College. Seemingly, the 
majority of companies feel that there is not a sufficient 
number of good engineering graduates to fill the present 
need, even though most companies employ only a suffi- 
cient number of graduates each year to fill immediate 
requirements and do not use them upon work which does 
not require engineering training. Most of the companies 
make no important distinction between electrical and 
mechanical engineering graduates. 

Apparently, the descriptive booklet and interview are 
most popular methods of acquainting students with com- 
pany requirements. There is a feeling that some attempt 
should be made to standardize the methods of specifying 
requirements. Best methods of making contact with 
graduates show a wide diversity of opinion. Most com- 
panies make contact with engineering graduates at the 
school, many others make contact at the company, and 
some only by correspondence. It is obvious that some 
companies use all of these methods. In regard to con- 
tacts made at the school most companies seem to feel that 
the school should not attempt to restrict this number. 

.. All companies agree that faculty estimates of per- 







Fig. 6—Sixty-six ton coal car 
of the type in general use on 
the South Manchurian Rail- 
road. The car itself weighs 
nearly twenty-eight tons 








sonal characteristics are desired, but one company makes 
the statement that these estimates should be taken care- 


fully unless the instructor is known personally. Three 
out of four companies consider the “Quarter of Class” 
method of rating sufficient. Two-thirds of the com- 
panies interviewed seem to feel that the student should 
apply for the job. 

A special training program is provided by about three- 
quarters of the companies which answered the question- 
naire. These courses of training varied from four 
weeks to three years, the average being eight to sixteen 
months. Rates of compensation vary from $100 to 
$150 a month during the first year. Only one out of 
each ten companies employs by an hourly rate. A dif- 
ference of opinion prevails as to how long a period the 
engineering graduates should be followed systematically. 
\bout half of the companies do this for an indefinite 
period of time. Advance courses of training are avail- 
able in most of the companies, these being optional in 
the greater majority. 

The most significant trend is the rapidly increasing 
demand for college graduates. More companies each 
year are coming into the field for men. New industries 
are joining the older ones in seeking the services of the 
vraduate. Most of the companies who have entered the 
field find that the demand increases each year because 
the increasing complexity of business recognizes that 
specialization will not produce broad-gaged leaders, and 
that potential leaders today are taking advantage of 
higher education. The natural result of this increasing 
demand is increased competition. This will doubtless 
lead to increased rates of pay for graduates. However, 
at the present rate the graduates in general, during the 
first five years of work must be subsidized as compared 
with regular employees on similar work. The Big prob- 
lem in recruiting graduates, in this as well as in many 
other fields, is that of maintaining certain fundamental 
balances. 
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IDEAS FROM PRACTICAL MEN 


Accurate Spacing in the 
Milling Machine 


H. C. MILLER 


Production Engineer, Saginaw Steering Gear Company 


NE day, a number of years ago, the boss of the 

toolroom where I was working at that time, handed 
out the rather ticklish job of milling 96 angular slots 
across a piece of normalized and ground cold-rolled 
steel, 1 in. wide and 12 in. long. The overall error per- 
missible was only 0.003 in., which, naturally, presented 
somewhat of a problem, and the boss’ final instruction 
was: “Get it right.” 

The first attempt was by clamping a micrometer head 
on the underside of the table. using a feeler gage between 
the micrometer spindle and the saddle, moving the 
micrometer head and reclamping it for each successive 
spacing. The number of moves and feels required soon 
ruled out this method as not being suited to this partic- 
ular job. Then we got our heads together and doped 
out the following procedure : 

A blank spindle was turned to fit the dividing head, 
being long enough to extend through the back of the 
head and over the end of the lead screw. It was con- 
nected to the lead screw by a train of gears in a 1 to 1 
ratio. Since the ratio of the indexing arrangement of 
the dividing head was 40 to 1 and the threads on the 
lead screw were four to the inch, it will readily be seen 
that one complete revolution of the indexing crank would 
move the table, longitudinally, one 160th part of an inch. 
It was then a simple matter to determine the movement 
value ef one hole-space in each of the various circles 
of holes in the different index plates, and we had data 
from which to construct a table for use in compensating 
for any errors in the lead screw. 

In this particular instance, an accurate check-up of the 
fead screw by vernier measurements of the table travel, 
showed the screw to be off a matter of 0.002 in. over 
the 12 in. in which the work was to be done. But, as the 
hole-to-hole movement of the indexing crank in one 
circle of holes, varies from that in the next eircle by 
amounts producing variations in the table travel that 
run well into the fifth decimal place, it was easy to 
choose a combination that would correct the error of the 
lead screw and give a final error of but 0.001 in. over the 
entire 96 spaces. 

This method of spacing work in a reasonably well- 
conditioned milling machine, lends itself admirably for 
use in small contract shops and in toolrooms where other 
special equipment is not to be had. With all the gibs 
tight, and with a slight drag on the dividing head and 
the table, racks of almost any conceivable pitch can be 
accurately cut; space slotting of any description, within 
the limits of the machine used, may be done accurately ; 





and even hole-in-line boring can be accomplished, pro 
viding the limits are not too close. 

Just a word of caution, however—check the individual 
spacing against the overall dimension of the spaces to 
make sure that the draftsman has carried out his 
decimals far enough, otherwise you will wind up in 
error. .\ few hundred-thousandths of an inch on each 
space will soon add up to a disastrous total. 


Using a V-Block in a Lathe Chuck 
F. J. WILHELM 


When several pieces of the same diameter are to be 
held in the lathe chuck for turning or centering opera- 
tions, a V-block held in the chuck by three of the jaws, 
as shown in the illustration, will permit the pieces to be 
held in the same 
relative position 
It is, therefore, 
necessary to true 
up the first piece 
only. 

The V-block 
is securely held 
by jaws Nos. 2, 
3, and 4, while 
jaw No. 1 holds 
the work. With 
the first one of 
the pieces in place, the jaws are manipulated so that it 
will run true. After the piece has been operated upon 
it can be removed by loosening jaw No. 1 only, leaving 
the \V-block undisturbed. Other pieces of the same 
diameter will run true when put in the V-block and 
held by jaw No. 1. By this means, considerable time 
can be saved in chucking duplicate pieces of round work. 

















. 
Determining Cut-Off Tool Widths 
J. K. Ovsen 
Chief Dp artisan Stfewarl Warne Corporation 


In plants operating automatic screw machines, it is 
necessary to use cut-off tools of varying widths so that 
a minimum waste of material in cutting off may be 
attained. There are many factors which must be con 
sidered in determining the width of a cut-off tool, such 
as the kind of tool, cut-off speed, hardness, and kind of 
material, all of which affect the final tool width. 

There are several tables in use for determining this 
width, but most of them give as many widths of cutting- 
off tools as there are rod diameters and thus result in 
exceptionally large tool inventories which are unneces 
sary. Experience has shown us that only five widths of 
tool are necessary to handle both brass and steel rod up 
to and including 3 in. stock diameter. Brass stock from 
1-32 to 5-16 in. in diameter requires a 1-16-in. width of 
cut-off tool, whether it is solid or holed stock. Brass 
stock from 21-64 to 1 in. in diameter requires a 5-64-in. 
cut-off when holed and a 3-32-in. cut-off when solid. 
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Stock of diameters from 1 1-64 to 3 in. requires a 1-8-in. 
cut-off tool when holed and a 3-16-in. tool when solid. 

Steel rods from 1-32 to 9-32 in. in diameter require a 
1-16-in. cut-off. Steel stock from 19-64 to 1. in. requires 
a cut-off of 3-32 in. width. Stock from 1 1-64 to 3 in. 
inclusive requires a 1-8-in. cut-off when holed and a 
3-16-in. cut-off when solid. 


A Three-Quarter Center for the Tailstock 


J. T. Towson 

London, England 
Fer some classes of work, a whole center for the lathe 
tailstock is neither desirable nor suitable. The half cen- 
ter does not give enough bearing to prevent the counter- 
sunk hole in the work, or the mandrel, from wearing 


























under pressure of the cut. I have found the three- 
quarter center, as shown in the illustration, very useful. 
It has all the advantages possessed by the half center, 
and will not wear the hole in the work much faster than 
will a whole center. 


Parallel Clamp With Splayed Jaws 


CHARLES H. WILLEY 
Asst. Plant Supt., Hoyt Electrical Works 


The odd design of parallel clamp illustrated has its 
uses where the clamping effect is to be spread over a 
greater surface than is possible by a clamp having the 
ordinary, straight jaws. 

Recently, I saw such a clamp as is shown in the illus- 
tration being used by a toolmaker, and it struck me as 
heing so unique and so practical that it might have an 
appeal to others. 














Support for Grinding Stators 


L. E. RAVERSCROFT 
Leland Electric Company 

Our superintendent, Mr. G. J. Hilbert, designed the 
mechanism shown in the illustration. It is a tedious job 
to grind these motor stators without support and very 
difficult to obtain a uniform finish. 

The weight of the stators is taken on an arbor sup- 
ported by chains which are attached to an overhead 
trolley through helical springs. The operator is thus 
enabled to guide the work with ease either horizontally 





or vertically. The flexible vertical support, together with 
the trolley, allow free motion of the stators while- reliev- 
ing the operator of the load. I should think this idea 
would prove advantageous in other shops where heavy 
parts are ground, buffed, or polished. 


A Die That Was a Failure—Discussion 
CHARLES KUGLER 


On page 1036, Vol. 72, of the American Machinist, 
Don A. Baker, in an article under the title given above, 
describes a die made to the customer's specifications, 
which failed to do the work intended. Mr. Baker is cor- 
rect when he says that the bending cannot be performed 
in this type of die in one operation. But he says, “The 
only way in which such a bend can be made is to leave 
the end to be bent longer than is wanted, and to shear 
off the surplus length in dies in a second operation.” 

If Mr. Baker will make a die like the one shown in 
the illustration, he can make the bend without leaving 
the end to be bent longer than is wanted, and so elimi- 
nate the shearing operation. The sliding block 4 does 
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the bending, be- 
[ ——~Ss~C‘CSssSSCOCAangg:spperrattedd by 
| | the wedge B at- 
tached to the 
punch holder. A 
spring (not 
shown) returns 
the bending 
block to its nor- 
mal position as 
the ram ascends. 
The work is held 
by a_ pressure 
plate, being lo- 
cated by pins en- 
tering the holes 
pierced in a pre- 
vious operation. 
While this die will do the work in one operation, it 
will cost more to make than will the one specified by 
Mr. Baker’s customer. 
Editor’s Note: Mr. Kugler believes that the die 
illustrated will solve Mr. Baker’s problem. What is 
your opinion? 
































Fixture for Grinding Thread Tools 


Harvey CHANDLER 
Superintendent, Gillette-Severy-Clark Incorporated, Limited 


In the illustration is shown a fixture to be used on a 
magnetic chuck, for holding threading tools while they 


are being ground to cut square, U.S.S., Whitworth, or 


Acme threads. It consists of a body beveled at the sides 
to 7 deg. to give side clearance to the tool, and beveled 


at one end to 14 deg. so that when stood on that end, a 
flat can be ground on the front of the tool, parallel to its 
axis. Pivoted in the body is the toolholder, the pivot 
pin having a large, flat head graduated for the required 
angles. The pivot pin is secured in the toolholder by a 
taper pin, so that it will rotate as the toolholder is swung 
either side of the center. A screw at the rear of the 
body is used to clamp the toolholder at any desired angle. 
Fitting in the toolholder is an adapter in which the tool- 
bit is placed. Both the adapter and the tool are clamped 
in the holder by a setscrew. 

For scribing the graduations, or set lines, on the head 
of the pivot pin, the fixture is blocked up on a surface 
plate, and a sine-bar is used, as at 4. The head of the 
pivot pin is coated with a “resist,” and after the set lines 
have been scribed, they are etched. 


Fixture for Bending Copper and Brass 
Tubing—Discussion 
P. H. Waite 


Mechanical Engineer 


In an article under the title given above, on page 883. 
Vol. 72, of the American Machinist, John J. Roethlis 
berger describes a fixture for bending copper and brass 
tubing. A much simpler fixture for the same purpose 
is shown in the illustration, and it has the advantage that 
a return bend can be made in it in one operation, with- 
out having to remove and reverse the tube. 

The tube is supported on the inside to prevent its 
collapse when the bending pressure is applied to the 
outside. However, the inside support does not bend 
with the tube, as is the case where sand, or resin, is 
used, but remains in a fixed position 
while the tube is drawn over it. R« 
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ferring to the illustration, the grooved 
roller A is the form around which 
the tube is bent. The block B is 
similarly grooved, and its open side 
is curved to conform to the outer 
diameter of the roller. This block 
is located in guides on the under side 
of the lever C, allowing a_ short 
travel lengthwise of the lever, the 
motion being controlled by the tog- 
gles indicated by the dotted lines. 
Both the roller and the lever are 
pivoted upon a central stud in the 





~ hase. 
S jiu A short mandrel D, a slip fit in the 


tube and mounted on a long rod, is 
located tangent to the grooved roller. 
The rod is threaded on its outer end 


OQ and passes through a bracket on the 


base. Nuts on both sides of the 
bracket provide for lengthwise ad- 
justment of the rod. A set collar on 
the rod is used as a stop for locating 
the end of the tube in relation to the 
bend. The guide block £, through 
which the tube passes, is mounted on 


—T 
K | the base, so that its hole is tangent 
| to the groove in the roller and is 








Body Tool Holder 





chamferred to bring it in close. 
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In operation, the tube is inserted between the grooved 
block and the roller through the hole in the guide block 
and over the mandrel, the end being placed against the 
set collar. 

The lever is then moved in the direction indicated 
by the arrow, causing the toggle to force the grooved 
block against the tube and clamping it against the roller. 
Continued movement of the lever in the direction of 
the arrow, drags the tube with it. It will be observed 
that the portion of the tube behind the lever still re- 
mains tangent to the roller while the bending is taking 
place, and that all bending takes place at the point where 
the tube leaves the end of the mandrel. In the finished 
bend, the tube will be in the position indicated by the 
dotted lines, and the end that was against the set collar 
will have moved forward a distance equal to that which 
the center has traveled during the operation. 

To remove the tube, the grooved block is released 
by moving the toggle, and the tube is pulled off of the 
form. The same principle is applicable, not to brass and 
copper tubing alone, but to drawn-steel tubing having 
thin walls. Also, it may be used for tubes having other 
than a circular section, by making the various parts of 
the device to conform to the sections of the tubes to be 
bent. The speed of bending is, of course, dependent on 
the material, shape, and wall thickness. In general, it 
is good practice to allow sufficient time for the metal 
to flow evenly. 

A steel plate serves as the base upon which all parts 
of the fixture are mounted. It can be screwed to the 
bench, or it may be mounted on legs, so as to be portable. 

















Simplified Method of Figuring the 
Weight of Sheet or Strip Stock 


J. K. OLseN 
Chief Draftsman, Stewart-Warner Corporation 


The following short cut in figuring the weight per 
1,000 pieces for all strip or sheet stock may prove handy. 
The method is simply to multiply the area of one piece 
by the weight of the raw material per sq.ft., and multiply 
this by the constant 7.292. This constant allows 5 per 
cent for scrap. The area of one piece in sq.in. must 
include the scrap allowance for one piece, that is if 
the part is a stamped part the area for one piece is the 
width of strip times the multiple. The area of flat bar 
stock where a plain cut-off tool is used must include the 
length of the cut-off tool allowance. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


Flow of Metals 


T IS natural to think of the harder metals as being 

firm and unyielding. But the sooner a mechanic or 
engineer gets this idea out of his system, the better, 
especially if he is dealing with bronze bushings. One 
of the usual disappointments is likely to be in replac- 
ing a worn bushing. Ordinary running allowance, or 
clearance, is usually insufficient, as the bushing is sure 
to close in when pressed into place. Even with a small 
allowance for the press fit, the bushing will close in to 
a noticeable degree. The thinner the bushing the more 
it will close in, but the amount of metal surrounding the 
bushing of course affects also the size of the hole after 
the bushing is in place. Experience indicates that they 
will close from one-third to one-half the allowance for 
press fit. 

In new work it is usually advisable to ream or finish 
bore the hole after the bushing is in place. But where 
this cannot he done it is highly advisable to allow plenty 
of clearance in the bore. If there is danger of the bush- 
ing turning, it is good practice to use a dowel rather than 
to depend on the fit. End dowels, sometimes called 
dutchmen, are preferred by some. These bear half in the 
bushing and half in its support. 

Getting back to the “give,” or deformation, in metal, 
brings to mind the advice of an old engineer in the days 
when plain cast iron was our mainstay in machine con- 
struction. “Remember,” he told me, “cast iron is nothing 
but jelly. If it gives too much, put in more jelly.” 


Huge Flying Boats 


SOME of the large airplanes now being built give one 
a queer feeling when thinking of having hundreds of 
these huge birds wheeling in the air above. One can stay 
off the highways and avoid motor vehicles, but there’s 
no knowing where a big airplane may decide to come 
down to earth when a motor “conks” or something else 
happens. Glenn Curtiss is reported to have said that 
he could fly a barn door if he had power enough, and 
he could now add almost any number of tons to the door 
and still get away with it. I recently saw some crates 
for flying boat hulls that measured 9x11x45 ft., which 
made one realize the growth in airplane sizes since the 
days of the old Curtiss flying boat. 


Replacing Cast Iron—in Spots 


MATERIALS are now as much a part of machine 
design as the shape and functioning of the mechanism 
itself. In a new special drilling machine the main head 
castings were of aluminum alloy instead of cast iron 
as formerly. In some cases bronze bushings were cast 
in place; in other a chill in the mold gave a harder 
surface where it was considered desirable. 

In contrast to this was a carrier plate for a special 
lathe. Here cast iron had been abandoned for a steel 
casting, to avoid the necessity of putting steel wear plates 
on the iron casting at certain points. But in spite of 
instances like this, cast iron remains the old standby 
of the machine designer. —J. R. G. 
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Don’t Overlook the Foremen 


OREMEN are the contacts between men and 
management. While this has been said hun- 
dreds of times in the past, there are still managers 
who do not realize its significance. A case where 
an old concern was introducing new methods and 
having trouble in getting the ideas across to the 
men came up recently. Instead of taking the fore- 
men into their confidence and explaining to them 
the object of the changes being made, the manage- 
ment let the outside systematizers have full sway 
in the shop with no word of explanation 
As might have been expected, the new methods 
were not well received and co-operation was miss- 
ing all along the line. The foremen could not 
help matters as they had not been informed of the 
reasons for and the aims of the methods. Quite 
naturally, they could not help resenting the failure 
to consider them as part of the managerial organi- 
No one likes to be ignored under such 
Until a management understands 


zation. 
circumstances. 
that foremen can do more to put over new ideas 
than any proclamations from the office, it cannot 
expect maximum results from even the best of sys- 


tems or methods. 


Reamed Oil Holes, Vibration, 
and High Airplane Engine Costs 


IRPLANE engines continue high in price as 
compared with other internal combustion 
And there are three good reasons 


power units. 
Lighter weight 


why the price should be higher. 
per horsepower involving the use of more expen- 
sive materials, small-lot production, and extreme 
care in machining the parts, all have their effect 
in increasing the cost per horsepower. 

Just how far the extra cost of machining is 
necessary depends on the designer and the man 
responsible for the reliability of the engine. Sim- 
plicity of design may sometimes have to give way 
to lighter weight, or greater reliability can be se- 





cured by more complex parts. Seemingly unneces- 
sary operations may be demanded in the interest 
of reliability. 

A case in point is the finishing of an oil hole in 
an airplane engine crankshaft. Reaming and 
chamfering both inner and outer ends of the oil 
hole seem like carrying refinement beyond the 
practical limit. Yet it is claimed that cracks have 
been found to start in the feed marks of a drill 
when the hole is not reamed as smoothly as pos- 
sible. In the same way many minor parts are 
given a smooth finish, not for the sake of appear- 
ance but because fractures have been found to 
develop from minute tool marks. 

Such refinements are unnecessary in most ma- 
chinery. But the vibration that exists in all air- 
plane engines in service, and the possible conse- 
quences of failure make it advisable to exercise 
extreme caution at all points where fracture might 
start. Greater demand and the consequent lower 
costs of material and production, together with 
better designing, offer the greatest hope for lower 


prices. 


Plan Now for Better Lighting 


OOD lighting is not an expense; it’s an 

economy. And true economy, usually the 

sum total of small economies, marks the difference 
between the efficient and the inefficient shop. 

No shop worker can do his job to best advan- 
tage unless he can see clearly and easily through- 
out the shift, regardless of weather or time of day. 
Poor light during any part of the shift is almost 
certain to result in slowing down the worker, 
thereby wasting his time. 

No matter how good natural light a shop may 
have, it is certain to be inadequate at some hours, 
especially during the winter season. Consequently 
every shop should have a first-class artificial light- 
ing system. Many of the most modern and efh- 
cient shops find it profitable to use such a system 
whenever work is in progress, partly to avoid deep 
shadows, and partly to compensate for the con- 
stant fluctuation in natural light intensity. 

Old fashioned drop-cord lighting has outlived 
its usefulness long since. High-intensity overhead 
lighting has proved its superiority. Now is the 
time to bring lighting systems up to date. Inade- 
quately lighted shops are always handicapped, and 
especially so during the winter. 
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Marquette “4 Krank” Press 


Driving pressure at four corners of 
the slide is the principal feature of 
the line of “4 Krank” presses recently 
announced by the Marquette Tool & 
Manufacturing Company, 6500 W. 
65th St., Chicago, Ill. Because the 
load pressure is brought on the slide 
through four separate cranks, paired 
off against each other, any cocking 
tendency of the platen is prevented, 
and no undue strain is put upon the 
guides or the leader pins of the dies. 
Furthermore, side play in the guides 
can be reduced to a minimum because 


there is no tendency to bind by 
cocking. 


With this construction, in blank- 
ing or piercing operations of large 
dimensions, it is possible to place the 
dies to the front edge of the press 
bed or even have them overhang the 
bed, and still insure the slide to move 
parallel with the bed, which is an 
important feature to accommodate 


the latest stamping shop practice of 
combining larger units into one die. 
On forming operations where bead- 
ing or embossing is done at the end 





Fig. 1—Worms-eye view of + 
Marquette “4 Krank” Press, 
showing two of the four bal- 
anced cranks and the method of 
adjustment 


of the stroke of the press, this slide 
will come down securely on top of 
the bead, insuring sharp corners and 
accurate work, Which is desirable, 
particularly on automobile body 
stampings where finish is an essen- 
tial part of the stamping. 

Other features of the press are the 
method of adjustment of the slide and 
the use of cut-steel herringbone gears 
on the drive. In the _ illustration, 
which shows the No. 6 size of the 
single-geared press, a motor is 
mounted upon a bracket and drives 
the flywheel direct through a pinion. 
At the far end of the jackshaft is a 
steel herringbone pinion which en- 
gages a large steel gear on one crank- 
shaft and an idler pinion which in 


turn drives the other herringbone 
gear. In this way, a balanced load 
condition is obtained on the gears 


which would not have been assured 
had the drive been from one large 
gear to the other; there would have 
been no assurance that the second 
gear would have shared half the 
power transmitted through the driv- 
ing pinion. 

Each crankshaft is supported on 
four bearings placed on either side of 
the crank throws. These bearings 
are bronze bushed, but for the foot- 
operated, multiple-disk clutch on the 
flywheel end, anti-friction bearings 
are used. The connecting rods are 
attached to the slide through square- 


section blocks which have vertical 
movement in compartments in the 
slide casting. Movement of these 


slide blocks is obtained through but- 
tress-thread screws actuated by a sin- 
gle crank through a train of bevel 
gears. The square end of this crank 
shaft may be seen at the front of the 
slide in the photographs. Either hand 
or power adjustment is possible. 
When adjustment of the slide blocks 
has been made, they are locked in 
place by two studs carrying nuts that 
operate in slots in the covers for the 
slide block chambers. This construc- 
tion insures that the thrust on the 
screws will be along their axes, 
and that no bending moments will be 
introduced on the screw threads them- 
selves. Incidentally, this construction 
is very compact and gives ample pro- 


tection of the screw threads against 
mechanical abuse and dirt. 

Bed and crown castings are of 
semi-steel with a small percentage ef 
nickel present. All other castings are 
nickel cast iron. Tie-rod construction 
is used to hold the crown to the base. 
This base is of hollow box form so 
that Marquette pneumatic die cush- 
ions may be placed in it, if desired. 





Fig. 2—Top view of the press, 
indicating the dual crankshafts, 
tie-rod construction, herringbone 
gears, and pneumatic counter- 
balances for the slide 


Two pneumatic cylinders mounted 
on the crown are used to counter- 
balance the weight of the slide. These 
counterbalance cylinders are designed 
to be connected directly to the shop 
air line at a pressure of about 80 Ib 
per square inch. 

This line of presses is to be made in 
all sizes from 3 to 16 in. in diameter 
at the main bearings. For the par- 
ticular size shown, the crankshaft is 
6 in. in diameter at the main bearings 
and 7 in. at the cranks. Other specifi- 
cations of this machine are given by 
the maker as follows: 

Stroke of plunger, in. .......... 8 
Plunger adjustment, in. ..... ane 
Shut height; plunger stroke down 
adjustment up, in. 
Distance between uprights, in. . .67 


20 


Distance between gibs, in. ..... 614 
ESN NE ae 60x66 
Size of ram, in. ...........54x604 


Bed opening (to suit cushion), 
DL died dhe senses G¥e0 vee 40x57 


Strokes per minute ..... eae 
Gear ratio ........ hes 54:1 
Speed of drive shaft, r.p.m 18] 
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Diameter and face of flywheel, 
im. were 


Weight of flywheel, Ib. ...... 1,800 
Operating motor, hp. .......... 15 
Motor speed, r.p.m. ......... 1,200 


Approximate weight of machine, 
Oe ae i a oe cont ot 
Total height of machine, ft. 


Alemite fittings are used in the 
press illustrated, but any lubricating 
system can be applied. 


Hanna Differential-Case and 
Crown-Gear Assembly 
Riveters 


Three riveting machines designed 
especially for the requirements of dif 
ferential-case and crown-gear assem 
blies have been added to the line of 
production equipment manufactured 
by the Hanna Engineering Works, 
1765 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. Be- 
cause of the heavy pressure applied 
to form the rivet heads, the machines 
are arranged to drive two diametri- 
cally opposite rivets at the same time, 
to insure symmetrical clamping of the 
parts. In Fig. 1 is shown a machine 
adapted to a wide range of work by 
the provision of adjustments enabling 
the dies to be shifted over a consider- 
able range of distances between 
rivets. 

In Fig. 2 is shown another form 
with dies vertical, the work being car 
ried upon a central pivot midway be- 
tween the two dies. In this machine 
i sub-press construction insures 
ilignment of the dies, despite the de- 





flection in the riveter frame which is 
inevitable with the heavy pressures 
employed in compression riveting. 
Fig. 3 shows a form of riveting ma- 
chine with the dies horizontal. The 
work is supported upon a stud car- 
ried by an arm provided with adjust- 
able stops by which the work is posi- 
tioned when the arm is swung over to 
the limiting point. This arm provides 
convenient means for assembling the 
component parts and supporting them 
while the rivets are being struck. 

Among the advantages of this type 
of riveting machine is the uniformity 
of the riveting pressure, irrespective 
of variations in the thickness of the 
parts being joined. 


Westinghouse Type WK-16 
*““Motor Watchman” 
Switch 


\ motor starting switch especially 
suitable for use with textile loom and 
machine tool motors has been placed 
on the market by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., under the trade 
name of “Motor Watchman.” This 
is a small, simple, and inexpensive 
motor starting switch with resettable 
automatic overload protection. All 
ratings are inclosed in the same size 
box, 4% in. wide, 9 in. tong, and 
344 in. deep. Therefore, it is pos- 
sible for machine tool builders to de- 
sign for anc stock only one size box. 
The front handle operation and the 
choice of top or bottom arrangement 
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of line terminals are two additional 
features for both applications. 
Tripping the contacts of the auto- 
matic overload protection device is 
effected by heating a preformed bi- 
metallic disk, which does not grad- 
ually deflect but maintains its shape 
up to a predetermined point. When 
this point is reached the disk snaps 





WK-16 


Type 

“Motor Watchman” Switch for 

use with textile loom and ma- 
chine tool motors 


Westinghouse 


to another position affording a posi- 
tive tripping means. In its normal 
position the upper side is convex, the 
rim being held rigidly. When over- 
heated, the side becomes concave. 
The door of the switch is hinged 
at the top and the operating mech- 
anism is of the quick-make and quick- 
break toggle type, with cadmium 
plated parts and non-corrosive bear- 
ings. The heater coils can be changed 
readily without removing the com- 
plete assembly. The contacts are of 
special alloy which will not braze. 


1930 
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Diamond Type G Hydraulic 


Surface 


High speed finishing of such parts 
as dies, punches, thrust collars, 
spacers, flat and formed cutters, and 
other pieces may be done on the type 
G, high-speed, hydraulic surface 
grinder offered by the Diamond 
Machine Company, 9 Codding St., 
Providence, R. I. The capacity is 74 
in. wide, 22 in. long, and 9 in. high 
beneath a 10-in. diameter wheel. 

The rectangular-shaped bed is a 
single casting complete with vertical 
ways carrying the wheelhead and 
horizontal V-ways guiding the saddle. 
The oil reservoir, oil pump and con- 
trol mechanism, coolant reservoir, 
sediment tank, and coolant pump are 
all located within the bed casting. 
The wheelhead is cast integrally with 
the spindle housing. Two means are 
provided for movement of the wheel- 
head : the coarse feed elevating hand- 
wheel on the front of the bed, with 
which the wheelhead may be rapidly 
raised or lowered; and the elevating, 
micrometer-feed handwheel, located 
to the left and slightly above the 
abrasive wheel, and used for accurate 
vertical down feed. The elevating 
micrometer feed wheel is graduated 
on its face in tenths of thousandths. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
the overhang of the spindle housing 
(the distance from abrasive wheel to 
the wheel head ways), is much less 
than the length of the vertical ways. 
The spindle is hardened, ground, and 
mounted on ball bearings protected 
by dust flanges and the thrust adjust- 
ment is taken at the driving end of 
the spindle. The spindle drive is 
effected by a 14-hp., 1,800-r.p.m. 
motor through a V-belt and sheaves. 
The motor is mounted on an adjust- 
able base so that proper driving ten- 
sion may be maintained on the 
V-belt. If desired, two-step sheaves 
can be provided as extra equipment 
so that spindle speed can be increased 
for small wheels. 

The spindle is designed for a 10-in. 
diameter wheel with }in. face and 
l-in. hole. Safety is assured by a 
substantial cast-iron guard with a 
hinged cover, which can be swung out 
of the way when it is necessary to 
change the wheel. é 

The saddle is mounted on the bed 


Grinder 


V-ways and carries the table and the 
hydraulic cylinder which operates the 
table. Power cross feed at each end 
of the table travel is operated by a 
hydraulic piston. Before any oil can 
enter the table cylinder, it must pass 
through the transverse 
travel cylinder, driv- 
ing a piston which 
causes the movement 
of the saddle. Since 
the oil must operate 
the feed before it 
gets to the table cyl- 
inder, the feed is com- 
pleted at the moment 
of table reversal, thus 
eliminating shock. 

The amount of 
cross feed is regulated 
easily by the adjust- 
able cross-feed crank. 
The saddle is limited 
in its travel by a limit 
switch above the secli- 
ment tank door. 
Throwing the switch 
stops the table drive 
motor. The cross- 
feed mechanism is 
operated manually by pulling the 
handwheel forward by turning a 
knob on the handwheel hub after the 
power cross feed has been disen- 
gaged. Maximum cross-feed travel 
by power or by hand is 8} in. The 
table platen is 22 in. long by 74 in. 
and provided with three T-slots for 
3-in. bolts on 2§-in. centers. Fixed 
cast end guards and removable front 
and rear guards are provided to catch 
the coolant spray. 

High table speeds are afforded by 
the hydraulic drive mechanism, which 
operates at a maximum of 50 ft. per 
min. Slower speeds can also be ob- 
tained quickly. The table ways are 
automatically oiled from the hy- 
draulic drive system as well. An 
8-in. x 22-in. x 33-in. magnetic chuck 
can be supplied as extra equipment. 
The maximum cross feed of 84 in. 
is ample for this size. 

Specifications: Capacity: Work 
74 in. wide; 22 in. long; 9 in. high 
(beneath 10-in. diameter wheel) ; 
wheel, disc, 10 in. diameter, 3 in. face, 





l-in. hole; spindle speed, single 
sheaves, 2,000 r.p.m., double sheaves, 
2,000 to 2,500 r.p.m.; feeds, cross, 
automatic, up to 0.125 in. per stroke ; 
handwheel feed, 0.400 in. per revolu- 
tion; vertical coarse feed, handwheel, 
one revolution, 0.125 in. ; micrometer 
feed, handwheel, graduated to 0.00010 
in.; motors, spindle, 14 hp., 1,800 
rp.m., ac. or d.c., oil pump and 
coolant pump, 1 hp., 1,800 r.p.m. a.c. 
or d.c.; floor space, 88} in. (maximum 
travel), depth 43{ in., height, floor 


to table, 364 in. ; shipping weight with 
motors 2,600 Ib., coolant tank ca- 
pacity, 12. gal.; sediment tank, 4 gal. 


Cutler-Hammer Automatic 
Starters for A.C. 
Multi-Speed Motors 


Inclosed automatic motor starters 
for two-speed, separate-winding type, 
squirrel-cage motors have been an- 
nounced by Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 80 
12th St.. Milwaukee, Wis. These 
starters, known as Bulletin 9736, are 
the across-the-line type, the windings 
heing protected against dangerous 
overloads by means of “C-H” ther- 
mal overload relays. A push-button 
master switch with “stop,” “low,” 
and “high” buttons is employed for 
remote control, as shown in the illus- 
tration on the next page. 

The starter can be furnished in 
three types: For starting on either 
winding, with a sequence compelling 
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feature, and with an automatic 
sequence control relay. For starting 
on either winding, depressing either 
the “low” or “high” button starts the 
motor on the respective “low” or 





Cutler-Hammer Across-the-Line 


Automatic Starter for A.C. 


Multi-Speed Motors 


“high” speed winding. The sequence 
compelling feature requires the motor 
to be started always at low speed 
before transferring to the high speed. 
Depressing the “high” button will 
not start the motor. The automatic 
sequence control relay insures that 
the motor will always start at low 
speed and pass to high speed auto- 
matically if the “high” button is 
depressed. On all three types, if the 
motor is operating at one speed, it can 
be transferred to the other speed by 
simply depressing the other speed 
button, and it is not necessary to stop 
the motor. 

The mechanism, which consists of 
two magnetic contactors mechanically 
interlocked and two sets of thermal 
overload relays (one for each wind- 
ing ), is mounted in a split-type inclos- 
ing case. his case when opened 
provides easy access to the various 
operating parts. Ample wiring space 
and conduit knockout holes for any 
size conduit make installation and 
wiring easy. 


Janette Type RW-2 Motor- 
Driven Speed Reducer 


Several novel features of construc- 
tion and design have been introduced 
into the Type RW-2 self-contained 
motor-driven speed reducer recently 


announced by the Janette Manufac- 
turing Company, 556 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. As will be noted from 
the illustration, the gear housing bolts 
directly to a machined pad on the end 
frame of the motor. The gearbox it- 
self is divided into three parts—the 
main housing, and two sides. These 
two sides, to which the mounting 
feet are cast, can be shifted in rela- 
tion to the fixed main housing, thus 
enabling the speed reducer to be 
mounted either on the floor, wall or 
ceiling. This adjustment is made by 
removing the eight capscrews on the 
side plate and shifting the sides to 
the desired mounting position. Either 





Janette Type RW-2 Motor-Driven 
Speed Reducer 


a right- or a left-hand shaft exten- 
sion can be supplied as specified. 

The speed reducer is available with 
ratios of 50, 60, 70, 90, or 100 to 1, 
and with motors of }, 4 or 4 horse- 
power. 


“CP” No. 44 
Pneumatic Drills 


Both reversible and non-reversible 
types of the No. 44 “Little Giant” line 
of pneumatic drills are built by the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
6 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. The 
long-stroke, four-cylinder, block-type 
motor, contains the valves and pis- 
tons, thus permitting short ports and 
small opportunity for air leakage. A 
sensitive throttle assures accurate 
speed control, which is_ especially 
valuable in stay-bolt tapping. <A 
split crankcase permits easy removal 
of all pistons and crank, and the pis- 
tons are held to offset toggles by ball- 
and-socket joints, which permit the 
pistons to turn in the cylinders and 
produce even wear. 





“CP” No. 44-RCA Reversible 
Pneumatic Drill 


An automatic safety stop pin in the 
reversing throttle handle brings the 
drill to “stop” or neutral position, un- 
less the operator wishes to shift from 
forward to reverse or vice versa. 
Drilling capacities of the various 
sizes range from 1} to 2} in., ream- 
ing capacities from 1 to 2 in., and 
tapping capacities from 1 to 2 in. 
The length of feed in inches is 34 in. 
in all cases. Weights in malleable 
iron casings range from 51 to 56 Ib., 
and in aluminum alloy casings from 
40 to 43 Ib. 


Globe Turret-Type Dial 
Tapping Machine © 


Except for a turret-type dial and 
horizontal spindle at the side, . the 
Globe dial tapping machine illus- 
trated is the same as the model de- 





Globe Turret-Type Dial Tappin 
Machine equipped with a dia 
turret and fixtures which revolve 
and also a stationary spindle for 


g on the periphery 
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scribed previously on page 351, Vol. 
72, of American Machinist. This ma- 
chine is built by the Globe Tapping 
Machine Company, 488 John St., 
Bridgeport, Conn. As shown in the 
close-up, this dial is of the turret type 
with revolving fixtures. for holding 
the work. They are turned auto- 
matically to the required position 
when the dial is indexed, this being 
accomplished by ratchets on the fix- 
tures, turning against pins in the sta- 
tionary ring. By this arrangement 
parts can be tapped and countersunk 
at any angle on the periphery. For 





Close-up of the turret-type dial, 
showing the fixtures 


holes parallel with the fixture axis, a 
horizontal spindle attachment has 
been applied. This horizontal spindle 
is connected to the vertical spindles 
by spur and bevel gears. A rack and 
pinion on the horizontal spindle, with 
an arm from the vertical spindle 
slides, gives the required horizontal 
motion. 


Electric Automatic and 
Remote Controls for Reeves 
Variable-Speed 
Transmission 


Automatic regulation of the output 
speeds of the Reeves variable-speed 
transmission can be regulated infi- 
nitely over a predetermined range by 
means of the electric automatic con- 
trol just developed by the Reeves 
Pulley Company, Columbus, Ind. Any 
number of machines may be installed 
in tandem or in range, and the speeds 


synchronized auto- 
matically so that the 
goods or material will 
be delivered directly 
from one’ machine to 
another and _ carried 
through a series of 
processes mechani- 
cally, with a minimum 
amount of handling 
and supervision by 
machine _— operators. 
Also, separate  sec- 
tions of one machine 
may be synchronized 
automatically where 
the transmission is 
built in, in such ma- 
chines where efficient 
production is depend- 
ent upon the synchro- 
nization of two sep- 
arate elements driven 
independently. The electric control 
makes all speed changes while the 
machines are running without inter- 
rupting production. 

As shown above, the Reeves 
electric automatic control consists of 
several elements combined to compose 
one complete unit, which functions 
automatically to obtain any required 
speed within any predetermined range 
of variations by means of a follower 
roll, floating roll, or some sensitive 
moving part of the machine to be 
regulated. The driving component 
consists of a fractional-horsepower 
reversible motor, either a.c. or d.c., 
with a bracket for mounting on the 
transmission frame. A train of re- 
duction gears connects the motor shaft 
to the shifting screw of the transmis- 
sion, and a safety slip clutch, in con- 
nection with the gedrs, allows the 
large gear to slip in case the shifting 
screw locks or a sudden overload is 
thrown on the control. A solenoid 
brake releases its grip on the motor 
shaft before the current is turned 
into the reversible motor, and is 
thrown on the instant the required 
speed is obtained and the current cut 
off, thus stopping the motor imme- 
diately without coasting. A two-way 
mercury switch for running the re- 
versible motor either clockwise or 
counter-clockwise is provided. In 
this switch are also mounted mercury 
tubes for operating the solenoid 
brake. The last component is a guard 
for enclosing the gears. 

The remote control permits the 
operator to change and regulate the 
speed of one or more machines with- 





A new Electric Automatic Control for the 
Reeves Variable-Speed Transmission, showing 
the reversible motor, two-way mercury switch, 
reduction gears, gear guards, and solenoid brake 


out leaving his position by pres- 
sing a button. It is identical with 
the electric automatic control ex- 
cept for the switch. Instead of the 
two-way mercury switch, there is fur- 
nished a special push-button station. 
One of the push buttons operates the 
reversible pilot motor clockwise and 
the other operates it counter-clock- 
wise, and increases or decreases the 
speeds. These push buttons also op- 
erate the solenoid brake, releasing it 
before the pilot motor is started and 
throwing it on the moment the cur- 
rent is«cut off. 


Gerstner No. 33 Tool Chest 


A tool chest designed for pattern 
makers, millwrights, and mainte- 
nance men has been placed on the 
market by H. Gerstner & Sons, 180 
Columbia St., Dayton, Ohio. This 
No. 33 chest is 30 in. long inside the 
top compartment, and 8} in. high. It 
has a saw rack, a place for a 16x24-in. 
square, and the smaller tools are 
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taken care of in a series of felt-lined 
drawers measuring 44, 8}, and 144 in. 
long and ranging from § to 2 in. in 
depth. The front lid has a patented 
self-hinging device, which permits it 
to slide under the bottom drawers and 


locks automatically when the top lid 
is down. The chest is covered in 
grained brown leatherette, making it 
waterproof, and it is fitted with a 
strong handle, nickeled trimmings, 
and a lock. 


Toledo Twin-Geared, Straight- 
Column Press 


A large straight-column press in- 
tended for heavy forming, flattening, 
and embossing operations has been 
produced by the Toledo Machine & 
Tool Company, Toledo, Ohio. This 
press incorporates several features. 

To insure maximum rigidity, the 
frame of the press is quite narrow, 
with only 43 in. between uprights. 
The crankshaft is of the so-called 
semi-eccentric type, 13 in. in diameter 
at the frame bearings and 20 in. in 
diameter at the crankpin connection, 
which is bronze bushed. Special at- 
tention has been given to supporting 
the shaft to reduce any possible de- 
flection to a minimum. Stroke of the 
ram is given by the maker as 16 in. 

The area of the 
slide is 35 in. right to 
left by 39 in. front to 
back. It has a three- 
bar direc t-acting 
knock-out for remov- 
ing the work from the 
punch. Adjustment is 
6 in., and this is ef- 
fected by means of a 
power slide elevator 
with the operating 
motor mounted on the 
front of the slide. 

The compact ar- 
rangement of the 
gearing as well as the 
clutch and_ control 
mechanism is shown 
in the rear view. The 
friction clutch is on 
the left-hand side of 
the press, and this is 
integral with the fly- 


wheel which is 

mounted on Timken 

roller bearings, the 

flywheel being the 

only moving part 

when the press is not Fig. 
in operation. The tg 


brake, an improved 





1 — Toledo 
The small stud at bottom of the hand 
lever controls the automatic stopping of the press 


clam-shell type, is on the right-hand 
side of the press. This method of 
having the brake independent of the 
clutch prevents the clutch from heat- 
ing up, according to the manufacturer, 


‘thus removing objections so common 


in older types of friction clutches. 
The hand lever for operating the 
clutch is fitted with a special attach- 
ment so arranged that the press may 
be stopped or started at will, or be 
stopped automatically at the top cen- 
ter by simply changing the position 
of the small stud shown in the front 
view at the bottom of the hand lever. 
Lubrication to all bearings is by 
means of a special lubrication system 
utilizing a separate pipe for each 





Twin-Geared Straight-Column 


at top dead center 
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Fig. 2—Rear view of the press 

showing arrangement of _ the 

gearing as well as the clutch 
and control mechanism 


bearing, these pipes being fed by a 
large foot-operated grease gun. The 
press weighs approximately 160,000 
lb. It is operated by a 50 hp. motor 
mounted on the motor plate shown on 
top of the frame, and belted directly 
from the pulley on the motor to the 
flywheel of the press. 


Cutler-Hammer Type L 
Magnetic Clutch 


More consistent operating charac- 
teristics, easier installation, greater 
safety, and easier access to parts 
which may have to be renewed, are 
among the claims made for the Type 
“L” magnetic clutch offered by 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 80 12th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., This clutch is 
known as the type “L” because of the 
shape of the armature, the cross- 
section of which is L-shaped so that 
it fits around the magnet coil. This 
gives a greater and more steady mag- 
netic pull throughout the life of the 
lining. 

The magnet coil is wound on a 
sheet-metal form and locked in place 
by means of four mounting studs 
which extend through the field cast- 
ing. Loosening the four studs allows 
the removal of the entire coil. All 
coil terminals are recessed below the 
surface of the field member to pro- 
tect them against damage. 

A centering bearing, which is a 
roller bearing mounted in the field 
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member, and which protrudes so that 
it fits into a recess in the armature 
hub, forms a common support for 
both clutch members, but permits 
either member to _ revolve _ inde- 
pendently of the other when dis- 
engaged. 

The collector rings are made of 
brass to prevent corrosion, and are 
mounted away from the hub on the 
four insulated studs, so that dust will 
not collect to cause creepage between 


og wen 





Cutler-Hammer Type “L” Mag- 

netic Clutch, which gives con- 

sistent operating performance 

and permits easy access for re- 
newal of parts 


the rings. Two carbon brushes are 
used on each collector ring so that 
one brush is always in position to 
give good contact without arcing. A 
lining wear indicator shows the oper- 
ator when the lining has worn to a 
point where it must be readjusted to 
maintain efficient operation. 


Two-Spindle Vertical 
Attachment for Cincinnati 
18-Inch Manufacturing 
Milling Machine 


A special, two-spindle vertical at- 
tachment is available for the 18 in. 
manufacturing milling machine built 
by The Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Company. Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
attachment, which is supported by the 
machine overarm and bolted to the 
face of the column, has one fixed 
spindle built integral with the casting 
and one adjustable spindle which may 
be moved crossways on scraped bear- 


Two-Spindle Vertical 

Attachment for Cin- 

cinnati 18-Inch Manu- 

facturing Milling Ma- 
chine 


ings. Vertical  set- 
tings for the inner 
spindle are made with 
the knee of the ma- 
chine, and the outer 
spindle has a  -in. 
quill end adjustment 
to make the final set- 
ting correspond to 
that of the inner spindle. 


The mini- 
mum distance between the spindle 
centerlines is 6} in., and a maximum 
distance of 13 in. is available. The 
attachment may be removed easily 
when not needed. 


Powell Four-Way 
Skid Box 


A four-way skid box has been 
developed especially for railway use 
by the Powell Pressed Steel Com- 
pany, Hubbard, Ohio. The legs are 
constructed of heavy angles and have 
a patented reinforcing brace, which 
extends from the top to the bottom 
of the leg and provides a box-type 
construction. To eliminate catching 
in the floors, a stamping with round 
edges has been provided and securely 
arc welded to the bottom leg, acting 
as a shoe and allowing the box to be 
moved easily. The continuous brace 
forms a cap at the top corner of the 





Powell Four-Way Skid Box 


for medium size castings 


box, giving increased strength at that 
point also. Both the sides and bottom 
of the box are made of 12-gage sheet 





steel corrugated, with top and bot- 
tom flanges bent backwards and down. 
An additional strength feature is pro- 
vided by two steel strips which are 
welded lengthwise under the bottom 
of the box. This enables the truck 
platform to slide in easily, eliminat- 
ing the possibility of catching on the 
corrugations. The skid box is offered 
in standard railroad sizes or in any 
special sizes for handling medium 
size castings. 


Wilson “‘Red Processed” 
Are-Welding Wire 


A general-purpose rod, known as 
“Red Processed” arc-welding wire, 
has been announced by the Wilson 
Welder & Metals Company, Inc., 
P. O. Box 96, North Bergen, N. J. 
This wire combines fast and smooth 
flowing qualities with good penetra- 
tion. It will produce a weld of at 
least 50,000 Ib. per sq.in. tensile 
strength, and is especially suitable 
for general welding operations 
where medium ductility is required. 
It is supplied in 50-Ib. bundles. 


General Electric Reversing 
Switch for Small Motors 


A reversing switch designated as 
CR-7009-B-19 has been announced 
by the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., for use with 
squirrel-cage motors rated up to 
14 hp. at 110 volts, and 2 hp. at 220, 
440, 550 and 600 volts, 25 to 60 
cycles. 

The switch consists of two con- 
tactors mechanically interlocked and 
having four sets of contacts and ter- 
minals. Three of these contact sets 
are for power circuits and the re- 
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Electric Type CR- 


General 
7009-B-19 Reversing Switch for 
squirrel-cage motors 


maining one is for the holding cir- 
cuit of the coil. The equipment is 
placed on a compound base for 
mounting in an enclosing case, which 
is suitable for wall mounting and has 
a removable cover and knockouts for 
connections. A three-button, push- 
button station is recommended for a 
control switch. 


TRADE 
PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL Exectric PusBLicaTIons. 
The General Electric Co., Schnectady, 
N. Y., has issued publications as fol- 
lows: GEA-388 A, superseding 388, on 
the Type MT control equipment for 
d.c., series-wound, crane-bridge and 
trolley motors; GEA-530 B, supersed- 
ing 530 A, on Type MT control equip- 
ments for d.c., series-wound, crane- 
hoist motors; GEA-1265 A, superseding 
1265, on industrial thermostats; GEA- 
1283 on type CR-3012 cam type master 
switches for use on control circuits 
only; GEA-1284 on CR 9441 geared- 
type limit switches; GEA-1285 on CR 
9441-LS-438 track type limit switches ; 
GEA-1290 on. type CR4261_ type 
MT control equipment for d.c., series- 
wound or compound-wound steel mill 
auxiliaries motors; GEA-1291 on cop- 
per brazing and copper-brazing fur- 
naces ; GEA-1295 on CR 9132 edgewise- 
wound resistors for a.c. and d.c. service ; 
GEA-1296 on type CR 9517 brakes for 
d.c. motors, and GEA-977 B on G-E 
fractional-horsepower capacitor-motors, 
Type KC. 


K & T Arpors. The Kearney & 
Trecker Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has published catalog No. 38 on its 
arbor equipment, describing the method 
by which these arbors are manufac- 
tured and listing the various styles and 
specifications therefor, together with 


chucks, collets, adapter plates, and 
other items. 

Meta Hose. The Seamlex Corpora- 
tion, 30 Church St., New York, N. Y., 


is distributing a leaflet showing the 
types of service for which the appro- 
priate styles of its metal hose are fur- 
nished. The standard sizes are listed. 


Power TRANSMISSON EQUIPMENT. 
The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has issued two publications —per- 
taining to mechanical power transmis- 
sion. The first is entitled “Westing- 
house-Nuttall Flexible Couplings” and 
contains complete descriptions, capac- 
ities, dimensions, and weights of the 
different types. It is known as Circular 
No. 1887. Circular No. 1891, entitled 
“Westinghouse-Nuttall Speed Reducers, 
Types SVR, DVR, and DVRA,” con- 
tains full information about application, 
construction, ratings, and dimensions. 


Turret Latue. The International 
Machine Tool Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, 
has issued a Idose-leaf catalog covering 
its Type H “Libby” heavy-duty turret 
lathes. Complete specifications are 
given for the various sizes and types 
of turret lathes, and a large section is 
devoted to the design features of the 
principal parts of the machine. Another 
section is devoted to tooling. The cat- 
alog is profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs of machines and parts as well 
as line drawings of typical tool set-ups. 


Toots. The Stanworth Tool Manu- 
facturing Co., Lebanon, Ind., announces 
catalog No. 26 on interchangeable taper- 
drive and straight-shank tools, covering 
toolholders, counterbores, spotfacers, 
countersinks, end mills, cotter mills, ball 
mills, reamers, and combination sets. 


Geometric Type KL Self- 
Opening Diehead— 
Correction 


Through typographical errors, the 
range of sizes was given incorrectly 
in the announcement of the “Geo- 
metric” Type KL self-opening die- 
head on page 336, Vol. 73. This 
diehead, manufactured by the Geo- 
metric Tool Company, New Haven, 
Conn., is available in eight sizes, the 
first having a maximum capacity of 
7x in. and the last a maximum ca- 
pacity of 5 in. 

The diehead is adapted to short 


threads or threads of fine pitch. It 
is equipped with a lever trip, and 
therefore all stresses are removed 
from the chasers and the threads 
being cut. This feature eliminates 
torn threads. The chasers employed 
are interchangeable with those used 
in other dieheads of the company’s 
manufacture. 


PATENTS 


September 2, 1930 


Metal-Working Machinery 

Cushioning Device for Presses. Fred- 
rich J. Rode, Chicago, Ill. Patent 
1,774,614. 

Metal-Working Machine. Joseph B. 
Armitage, Milwaukee, Wis., assigned to 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation. Patent 
1,774,692. 

Babbitting Machine. William J. 
Fiegel and Winfield S. Enderich, De- 
troit, Mich., assigned to Bohn Alumi- 
num and Brass Corporation. Patent 
1,774,794. : 

Machine for Making Spikes. Edward 
V. Crane, Brooklyn, N. Y., assigned to 
E. W. Bliss Co. Patent 1,774,915. 

Lathe. Louis E. Godfriaux, Madison, 
Wis., assigned to Gisholt Machine Co. 
Patent 1,774,917. 

System and Apparatus for Making 
Cutter Bits. Sven T. Nelson, Michi- 
gan, City, Ind., assigned to Sullivan 
Machinery Co. Patent 1,774,993. 

Multiple-Grinding-Wheel Mounting. 
Amos P. Steiner, Waynesboro, Pa. 
assigned to Landis Tool Co. Patent 
1,775,004. 

Multiple Drill. Alfred Trosch, 
Rochester, N. Y., assigned to Consoli- 
dated Machine Tool Corporation of 
America. Patent 1,775,005. 


Tools and Attachments 


Cylinder-Grinding Tool. Horace C. 
Heon, Chicago, IIl., assigned to Auto- 
motive Maintenance Machinery Co. 
Patent 1,774,711. 

Die. Alfred J. Muhlbach, Los An- 
geles, Calif., assigned to Boyle Manu- 
facturing Co. Patent 1,774,809. 

Method of Working Metal. Herbert 
H. Dow and John E. Hoy, Midland, 
Mich., assigned to The Dow Chemical 
Co. Patent 1,774,824. 

Power Punch. Joseph L. Komar, 
Detroit, Mich. Patent 1,774,833. 

Metal-Cutting Tool and Alloy for 
Making the Same. William A. Wissler, 
Elmhurst, N. Y., assigned to Haynes 
Stellite Co. Patent 1,774,862. 


Furnaces 


Method of Heat Treating Nitrided 
Articles. Robert Sergeson, Massillon, 
Ohio, assigned to Republic Steel Cor- 
poration. Patent 1,774,999. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Seventy-Five Thousand To Attend 
National Metal Congress 


ness and technical leaders in fer- 

rous and non-ferrous industries are 
expected to attend the National Metal 
Congress and Exposition which is con- 
vening in Chicago the week of Sept. 
22. This year, for the first time, it has 
been possible to have both the Exposi- 
tion and the technical sessions under one 
roof. The Stevens Hotel in Chicago, the 
largest in the world, provides ample 
accommodation for the displays, has 
sufficient room for the meetings, and 
can house the metal men who will be in 
Chicago for the occasion. 

The Metal Exposition will observe the 
following hours for opening and closing : 
Monday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m.; Tuesday and Friday, .12 
noon to 10 p.m. 

The 34th Convention of the Interna- 
tional Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ 
Association will also be held in Chi- 
cago at the time of the Congress, head- 
quarters being in the Morrison Hotel. 
Technical sessions include papers on 
Autogenous Welding, Heat-Treatment 
of Carbon and High-Speed Steels, Drop 
and Machine Forgings and Tools and 
Formers, Spring Making & Repairing, 
Reclamation and Safety First. J. P. 
Reid, Kansas City is president of the 
association; R. F. Scott, Shillington, 
Pa. is first vice-president; W. J. 
Wiggin, North Bellerica, Mass. is 
second vice-president; George Hutton, 
Albany, N. Y. is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and W. J. Mayer, Detroit 
is secretary and treasurer. The Black- 
smiths’ Supply Association, headed by 
Edwin T. Jackman of Chicago, will 
meet at the same time. 

The annual meeting of the Gas 
Products Association will also be held 
at that time. These meetings are, of 
course, in addition to the meetings of 
the four sponsor societies. 


G ness and techni thousand _ busi- 


Skid Platforms Revision 
Announced by Division 


Copies of the suggested revision of 
Simplified Practice Recommendation 
R95-28 on skid platforms are being 
distributed to manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, and users. The revision is that 
proposed by the standing committee at 
the meeting on July 23. The original 
recommendation covered only the clear- 
ance height and width underneath the 
platform. The change consists merely 
in the addition of two sets of over-all 
dimensions to the original recommenda- 


tion covering clearance dimensions. 
Over-all dimensions include as No. 1 a 
width of not less than 32 in. nor more 
than 33 in. and a length of 54 in. No. 2 
size skid platforms have a width of 42 in. 
and a length of 60 in. The recommenda- 
tion, if adopted, is to be effective from 


Oct. 1. 


A.S.S.T. Adopts Revisions 
In Specifications 


Announcement is made by the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials of 
the formal adoption. of a number of 
revisions in the standard specifications 
for various steel products. Among these 
are the specifications for commercial 
quality hot-rolled bar steels and cold- 
finished bar steels and shaftings applic- 
able to the screw-steel grades, increasing 
the sulphur content to provide bet- 
ter machineability. Specifications for 
structural steel for forge welding have 
been revised, allowing higher silicon 
content by agreement between purchaser 
and manufacturer. 

The selection of test specimens in 
specifications for lap-welded and seam- 
less steel and lap-welded iron boiler 
tubes, and the tolerances for this ma- 
terial have been modified; and specifi- 
cations for alloy steel bolting material 
for high-temperature service have been 
limited to cover bolting stock up to and 


including 24 in, in diameter. A number 
of tentative standards and tentative re- 
visions to standards have been adopted 
as standard, there having been no criti- 
cism during the past year of the tenta- 
tive specifications. . 


Firearms Data 
Taken from Census 


The Bureau of the Census has an- 
nounced that, according to data collected 
in the Census of Manufactures taken 
in 1930, the total value of shipments or 
deliveries of firearms by establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of these 
commodities in 1929 amounted to $17,- 
352,916. This figure represents an in- 
crease of 5.2 per cent as compared with 
1927, the last preceding census year. 
The 1929 production is made up of: Pis- 
tols and revolvers valued at $2,974,994; 
rifles, $4,572,123; shotguns, $8,625,744; 
accessories and parts, $1,180,055. There 
are 21 establishments employing 6,838 
workers and paying $9,209,551 in wages. 


Westinghouse Memorial 


To be Dedicated 


Dedication of the memorial to George 
Westinghouse, founder of the industries 
which bear his name, will take place on 
Oct. 6, according to an announcement 
by A. L. Humphrey, chairman of the 
Westinghouse Memorial trustees. The 
ceremony will include the dedication 
and unveiling of a bronze group of 
heroic proportions created by Daniel 
Chester French. 





5,000 Horses sut Onty 100 Freer 


These 5,000-hp., double-unit reversing motors for twin drive on a bloom- 

ing mill will deliver more power than ever before applied to a single pair 

of rolls. The duct is for ventilation of the 100-ft. unit during shop test at 
the Westinghouse works 
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France Meets Handicaps 
Many and Various 


By Our Paris CORRESPONDENT 


RANCE rather fatuously flatters 
herself that she has no unemploy- 


ment. There is, however, consider- 
able part time and little overtime to 
make up for it. Production figures 
have slowed down, and foreign ex- 
changes have met with a considerable 
discount. Industrial raw materials 
imported in the first six months of the 
present year were nearly three billion 
francs behind the figure for 1929 and 
manufactured goods exported fell off in 
value a billion and a quarter francs. 
These figures suggest that France is in 
much the same boat as the rest of the 
industrial world. 

France, furthermore, has suffered in 
these last weeks from its first real strike 
in many months. It attacked the metal- 
lurgical and metal-fabricating trades in 
Northeastern France. What was shown 
was that the- worker had about reached 
the limit of his expenditure under the 
ruling wage. Employers in the mechan- 
ically activated industries protest that 
they cannot pay more. The worker re- 
plies simply that his living costs have 
gone up from an index of 547 in 1928 
to 601 in 1930 while his wage remains 
the same, and in addition he is now 
imposed with old-age insurance premium 
payments which in most cases amount 
to 5% of his wages. The employer also 
states that the law prescribes a like 
payment on his part on behalf of the 
new social law and accordingly that of 
itself is a rise of 5% in the wage scale. 
Unquestionably it is. 

The general situation in metallurgical 
and metal-transforming lines is one of 
usual summer stagnation, nothing to 
worry about so far as sales figures may 
record passing events. The question is 
as:to whether this is to be a prolonged 
situation. If this be the case, little re- 
newing of plant equipment need be 
looked for until a pronounced stability 
sets in. 

The French government itself has 
made a move which should encourage 
many industries not only to keep up their 
machine equipment but to add thereto. 
A law is under discussion which will 
grant certain industries something more 
than current government business if 
such industries are willing to better 
their tool equipment. This may be 
called a sort of national industrial 
mobilization, on a plan similar to that 
which has been envisaged in the United 
States. In reality it is to be something 
more than an inventory of industrial 
productiveness in that the condition and 
bulk of the equipment is the factor which 
shall suggest that one industry or 
another is due for some sort of govern- 
ment subvention. If not in words this 
is at least in intent what is being 
aimed at. 

Imports of the first six months of 
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1930, referring to 20 different machin- 
ery items, showed that 15 had increased 
enormously over the same period in 
1929. Since this refers principally to 
equipment in some form or other it is 
manifest that some effort was being 
made to insert up-to-date equipment in 
many French plants hitherto lacking in 
modernity. A slow down was remarked 
in the later months of the half-year 
period however, which was significant 
of the coming events which at last have 
shown themselves in reality. 





Normalization, or standardization, is 
the one phase of industrial application 
of production methods which has been 
progressing with the proverbial leaps 
and bounds. One curious application 
thereof is a recommendation that com- 
pressed gas containers should be coated 
with different colors suggesting their 
contents. Another important measure 
was that taken by the Committee of 
Mechanical Normalization referring to 
the standardizing of elements of various 
metal-working machines and-tools. A 
similar move has been taken, and already 
entered into the realm of application, 
with regard to all small boring tools. 

The League of Nations Custom Uni- 
fications Committee, sitting in Paris, has 
already reached many of the items which 
directly concern tools and machinery. 
The idea is that all countries, by inter- 


Trend of Employment 
In the Metal-Working Industries 
Data Supplied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Lining up diaphragms in the lower half of the double-flow, low-pressure 
unit of the 110,000-kw., 1,200-Ib. steam pressure turbo-generator for the 
Ford River Rouge plant. It is shown in factory test at General Electric 


national agreement, shall adopt a uni- 
form classification and nomenclature that 
such goods when imported shall benefit 
not of an enhanced tariff interpretation 
but actually, if faithfully observed, in 
most cases, a reduction of the tariff 
tax. Of the specifical items of interest 
to the machinery trades are, following 
the wording of the report, all products 
of a metallurgical base, boilers, furnaces, 
radiators, tools, cables, chains, woven 
metals, needles, pins, axles, and ball and 
roller bearings, to mention but a few, 
which are after all wide embracing 
in their units and their application. It 
is believed that the international adop- 
tion of a convention which will shortly 
be drawn up by the Economic Section 
of the League of Nations at Geneva will 
greatly aid both shipper and importer 
and avoid many unjust customs rulings 
which crop up from time to time under 
the present chaos of individual interpre- 
tations. In France particularly this may 
be of great moment to the American 
exporter of American machinery and 
tools and considering that the head of 
the commission which has the whole 
matter under control is Monsieur 
Fighiera, Director of Industrial Affairs 
of the French Ministry of Commerce, it 
suggests that France is likely to lend all 
its weight to the general adoption of 
this multilaterial agreement which will 
at least be international, if not world 
wide in its scope. 


Steel Founders 
Hold Two-Day Meeting 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Steel Founders’ Society of America, 
Inc., was held at the Wm. Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. on Sept. 10 and 11. The 
program on Sept. 10 included a meet- 
ing of the Merchandising Committee 
and one of the Alloy Castings Division, 
also a meeting of Manufacturers of Car 
Castings. Thursday’s meetings opened 


with a session of the Board of Directors 
and was followed by a general session 
of the society at which the regular 
order of business was taken up. The 
afternoon program included the _re- 
mainder of the general session and 
meetings of the castings divisions. 


Dreses Moves 
Into New Plant 


The Dreses Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has just moved into its new 
building which occupies an entire block, 
with entrance at 3,360 Beekman St. 
Che structure and layout were designed 
according to the ideas of Charles E. 
Gilbert, president and general manager. 
The company now has 36,000 sq.ft. of 
floor space, 50 per cent more than it 
had at its old location. 

The front section of the building is 
of brick, two stories high. On the 
second floor are located the offices and 
the draughting room. These are commo- 
dious, well lighted, and well ventilated. 

Three sides of the machine shop, 
which adjourns the front building, are 
entirely of glass. The roof is supported 
by steel trusses, and there is no obstruc- 
tion other than a row of supports which 
runs through the center. A feature is 
a ten-ton traveling crane. 

The entire plant is heated by indi- 
vidual thermostat-controlled gas units, 
eleven of which are distributed over the 
machine shop, suspended overhead, and 
the offices are heated in a_ similar 
manner. 


BUSINESS ITEMS 


Several units of the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corporation, 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York City, will exhibit jointly at 
the National Metal Congress, including 
the Linde Air Products Co., Prest-O- 
Lite Co. Inc., Oxweld Acetylene Co., 
Haynes Stellite Co., Oxweld Railroad 
Service Co., and Union Carbide Sales 
Co. These companies will occupy 
Booths 81 and 8&2. A feature of the 
exhibit will be a guessing contest on 
the tensile strength of welded test cou- 
pons which will be “pulled” on an 
Oxweld portable tensile testing machine. 
Complete displays of products of these 
companies will also be shown. E. J. 
Hayden and H. H. Griffith will be in 
charge. 


Organization of the Salt Lake Foun- 
dries, Inc., to take over the assets of the 
Western Steel & Foundry Co., and to 
operate in conjunction with the United 
States Foundries, Inc., has been an- 
nounced. J, C. Dick, general manager 
of the Western Steel & Foundry Co. is 
vice-president and treasurer of the new 
company, and A. C. Hovey, president of 
the United States Foundries, Inc., Den- 
ver, is president. New equipment is be- 
ing installed at the Midvale (Utah) 
plant of the Western company, and it is 
the intention of the consolidated inter- 
ests to make molybdenum, chrome, and 
nickel-chrome castings, in addition to 
all other types of steel castings. 

The name of the Corman Engineering 
Co. Ltd., has been changed to Corman 
Engineering Co., and the plant has been 
transferred to new premises at 81 Port- 


land St., Toronto, The company will 
engage in general machine work, die 
making, and building of special 
machines. 


Construction is expected to begin at 
once at the new Camden (N. J.) plant 
of the Continental Can Co., Inc. The 
plant will have a total floor space of 
approximately 1,250,000 sq.ft., and will 
be one of the largest of the 35 Con- 
tinental plants. Completion is scheduled 
for early spring and the plant is ex- 
pected to employ between 500 and 600 
men. 


Deere & Co., Moline, IIL, will erect a 
3-story brick building, 125x240 ft., at 
Jones St. & Missouri River Rd., for a 
branch sales headquarters and assembly 
plant. Work will be started within a 
month and the branch opened this 
winter. 

The R.C.A. Victor Corporation, New 
York City, has awarded a contract for 
the erection of a new assembly plant at 
Atherton St. & Marbury Terrace, 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., which 
will consist of a 2-story and basement 
reinforced concrete building 80x260 ft., 
with a connecting wing to the existing 
plant. Work is to be completed by 
Dec. 1. 

The Brown Instrument Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., will occupy Booth 21B at the 
National Metal Exposition, with a full 
line of instruments for measuring and 
controlling furnace temperatures and 
other operating factors in metal-working 
practice. A feature of the exhibit will 
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be the Brown automatic control pyrom- 
eter. C. L. Saunders, district manager, 
will be in charge. 


The Atlas Trailer Manufacturing Co., 
formerly of Stockton and Fresno, Calif., 
has located ut Fifth & Adeline Sts., Oak- 
land, Calif. Alterations are being made 
which, when completed, will provide 
about 20,000 sq.ft. of floor space. Ap- 
proximately $10,000 worth of machinery 
and equipment will be installed. G. E. 
Eichelberger will be manager. 


The W. S. Tyler Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
expects to start manufacturing operations 
in St. Catherines, Ont., early in Septem- 
ber. The new plant is a 1-story build- 
ing, 102x402 ft. President is Proctor 
Patterson, while Ralph Dorner is local 
manager. 

The Toronto Industrial Commission, 
Toronto, Ont., announces that negotia- 
tions have*been completed for the erec- 
tion of a 2-story factory at 484 Dundas 
St., West Toronto. This will be oc- 
cupied by Thornycroft (Canada), Ltd., 
and Simms Motor Units, Ltd., Canadian 
factory branches of two English firms. 
The building will be of steel, concrete, 
and brick, containing floor space of 
about 10,000 sq.ft. 


Jamesway, Ltd., a branch of the James 
Manufacturing Co., with plants at Fort 
Atkinson, Wis., Elmira, N. Y., and 
Minneapolis, Minn., has leased a fac- 
tory building in Weston, Ont. The 
company intends to manufacture both 
for Canadian and export trade. 


General Dry Batteries, Inc., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has leased space in Toronto, 
Ont., and will manufacture a complete 
line of products in that city. The name 
of the Canadian company will be Gen- 
eral Dry Batteries of Canada, Ltd. 


Cornell & Underhill, 311 Spring St., 
New York City, are planning the con- 
struction of a fabricating shop and 
storage plant at Jefferson & Madison 
Sts., Hoboken, N. J., to be completed 
early next spring. Headquarters and 
shop will be continued in New York. 


The 27-acre property of the Durant 
Motor Car Co. in Elizabeth, N. J., in- 
cluding the buildings, has been sold to 
the Bayway Terminal, Inc., New York 
City. 

The Lapp Insulator Co. Inc., Leroy, 
N. Y., has awarded the contract for a 
l-story plant. 


The Bakelite Corporation has moved 
its New York offices from the 13th to 
the 18th floor of the Park-Lexington 
Bldg., 247 Park Ave. 


The Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee has 
opened a southwestern sales office at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, in charge of W. 
Woobank, at 215-B East Archer St. 


The Mabry-Green Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Beaumont, Texas, has 
changed its name to the Mabry Foundry 
& Machine Co. 


The Torrington (Conn.) Co. has re- 
elected W. R. Reid, president; and E. R. 
Carter, Springfield, Mass., and Joseph 
Remick, Boston, directors. 


PERSONALS 


J. H. Dittmer, formerly assistant 
treasurer of the Duquesne Steel 
Foundry Co., Coraopolis, Pa., has been 
named treasurer to succeed A. W. Re- 
mensnyder, resigned. 


C. W. Frillman has been appointed 
manager in charge of sales of the Apex 
Machine Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Shirley S, French, formerly president 
of the Berger Manufacturing Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio, and vice-president, treasurer, 
and director of the Central Alloy Steel 
Corporation, has joined the Lyon 
Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, IIl., in 
general charge of a new division. 


G. John Grubb, until recently a 
designing engineer, Centrifugal Pump 
department, Babcock, Wilcox & Goldie 
McCulloch, Galt, Ont., has joined the 
Yeomans Brothers Co., Chicago, in a 
similar capacity. 


Marcelle Guillemon, vice-president of 
the Renault Automobile Co. of Paris, 
France, who has been in this country for 
some time, sailed recently aboard the 
S. S. France. He was accompanied by 
Andre De La Paulle, general manager 
of the company in America. 


James B. Hamilton, for the past 13 
years with the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, 
recently resigned to accept a Soviet gov- 
ernment contract in the Stalingrad 
tractor plant. 


H. L. Whittemore, U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, will present a paper entitled 
“Strength of Welded Joints in Tubular 





during the 


Aircraft” 
American Welding Society meetings in 


for 


Members 


connection with the National Metal 


Congress. 


E. C. Haynes, pioneer in the auto- 
mobile industry and until recently sales 
manager of the Holmes-Elcar Co. of 
Chicago, has been elected to the post 
of vice-president of the Elear Motor Co., 
Elkhart, Ind. 


C. E. Hilkert has been appointed 
manager of the recently created by- 
products division of the Republic Steel 
Corporation. Mr. Hilkert was formerly 
with the Central Alloy Steel Corpora- 


tion at Massillon. Headquarters of the 
new division will be in Youngstown. 


M. L. Hillmer has resigned as factory 
manager of the Guide Lamp Corpora- 
tion, Anderson, Ind., to become presi- 
dent and general manager of the Sag- 
inaw (Mich.) Steering Gear Division, 
General Motor Corporation, and has 
been succeeded by Frank L. Burke, for 


merly superintendent at Anderson, 
where the Cleveland plant is being 
moved. 


N. Seelye Hitchcock, Easthampton, 
Mass., has been appointed receiver for 
the Martin Trailer Co., Westfield, Mass. 
The business will continue and an 
endeavor will be made to reorganize the 
company. 


James H. Kennedy, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Mystic Iron Works at 
Everett, Pa., has resigned to become 
associated with L. J. Buck & Co., New 
York City. 


L. L. Kenstler, formerly manager of 
the Wheel Division, Michigan Steel 
Castings Co., has been appointed man- 
ager of the Brake Drum Division, 
Holley Permanent Machin-s, Inc. 


Oscar B. Kreis has been appointed 
consulting engineer for the Studebaker 
Corporation. Former associations in- 
clude Packard and Continental Motors. 


M. H. Krieger, whose resignation as 
factory manager of Durant Motors, 
Inc., was announced recently, has re- 
turned to the Durant Corporation in the 
same capacity under the new group of 
executives, headed by W. C. Durant, 
according to a recent announcement. 


C. B. Lang, vice-president and man- 
aging director of Peck Rolling Mills, 
Ltd., which is a _ subsidiary of the 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, 
Ltd., has been appointed vice-president 
in charge of steel sales for the latter 
corporation, with headquarters in 
Montreal. 


Robert C. Lee of the Guardian Trust 
Co., Cleveland, was elected a director of 
the Ohmer Fare Register Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, to fill a vacancy on the board. 


E. E. C. Mathis, head of the Mathis 
Automobile Works, Strasbourg, France, 
has been appointed a director of Durant 
Motors, Inc. 


George A. Morison, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Bucyrus-Erie Co., 
South Milwaukee, Wis., has resigned 
the office of treasurer, but remains as 
vice-president. 

R. A. Olsen, who has been identified 
with the Tuthill Spring Co., Chicago 
for the past 14 years and has been sales 
manager for the last six years, has re- 
signed. 


James L. O'Neill, formerly with the 
Hyatt Bearing Division, General Mo- 
tors Corporation, has joined the Wil- 
liam C. Jackson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as production engineer. 


Howard C. McNeil, vice-president of 


the Illinois Iron & Bolt Co., Carpenters- 
ville, has been elected president to suc- 
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ceed John F, Fierke who has been presi- 
dent and general manager for the past 
32 years and who now becomes chair- 
man of the board. H. A. Rice was 
elected vice-president to succeed Mr. 
McNeil. 

B. R. Osborn, manager of the Gen- 
eral Manufacturing Division, General 
Motors Corporation, New York City, 
sailed recently for a visit to European 
plants. 


N. Pettinot of the Vanadium Cor- 
poration of America, New York City, 
is on a tour of inspection in Europe. 


C. A. Portman was recently appointed 
general manager of the Illinois Iron & 
Bolt Co., Carpentersville, Ill. He was 
at one time general manager with the 
Oliver Plow Co., South Bend, Ind., a 
position which he held until a year ago 
when he moved to Upland, Calif., where 
he. made his home until his recent ap- 
pointment. 


A. W. Remensnyder has resigned 
as treasurer of the Duquesne Steel 
Foundry Co., Coraopolis, Pa., to assume 
the vice-presidency of the Hankey 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh. 


W.°A. Roberts has been named agri- 
cultural sales manager of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, and will supervise the sale of all 
farm units, including tractors and farm 
implements. He has been vice-president 
of I. J. Haug & Sons, Regina, Sask. 


Carew Sheldon, formerly in the 
commercial engineering department, 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., Bloomfield, 
N. J., has joined the Nesbitt Electric 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


J. C. Ten Eyck, jr. has been appointed 
eastern district sales manager for the 
W. F. & John Barnes Co., and the John 
S. Barnes Corporation, Rockford, III. 
His headquarters will be at 7 East 
Forty-Second St., New York. 


Eugene Tetzlaff, vice-president of the 
General Bronze Corporation, Long 
Island City, New York, has been placed 
in charge of the western division of the 
company with headquarters in Chicago. 
He will supervise plants in, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, and Milwaukee. 


T. C. Weiser of Boston has been 
named superintendent of the Council 
Bluffs, Iowa plant of the Griffin Wheel 
Co., Chicago to succeed F. J. Head, 
recently transferred to the St. Paul 
plant. 

H. D. Westfall, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Weirston (W. 
Vat) Steel Co., a division of the Na- 
tional Steel Corporation, has resigned 
on account of ill health. James Henry, 
formerly assistant. vice-president in 
charge of sales, will succeed him. Mr. 
Henry is succeeded by Lee D. Brueckel. 


Eric Zachau has resigned as western 
sales manager of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., New York. He had been 
associated with the company for 27 
years and was appointed western sales 
manager a year ago. 


OBITUARIES 


Charles H. Alvord, 68, formerly vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Hendey Machine Co., Torrington, 
Conn., died on Sept. 2 at Pine Orchard, 
Me., after an illness of a year. 





William Gutenkunst, 80, president ot 
the Milwaukee Hay Tool Co. and of the 
Milwaukee Malleable & Grey Iron Co., 
died at his home on Aug. 23. 

Fred Dias, formerly with the West- 
ern Stove Co., Colver City, Calif., and 
more recently with the Advance Bronze 
& Aluminum Foundry, Los Angeles, 
died recently at Oakland, Calif. 

William N. Reid, 43, for several years 
metallurgist in charge of the heat- 
treating department of the International 
Motors Co., Plainfield, N. J., died on 
Sept. 3 at his home in that city. 


William H. Secord, 66, superinten- 
dent of equipment of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, died recently at his 
home in Teronto. 

Frank Blacketer, formerly operator 
of the Long Beach (Calif.) Brass 
Foundry, died recently at his home in 
Santa Anna, Calif. 

Richard C. Jenkinson, 77, founder of 
R. C. Jenkinson & Co., Newark, N. J, 
died on Aug. 30 in Summit, N. J. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


NATIONAL MacuiNe Toot BUILDERS’ 
Assoc1aT1ion—Cost Conference, Hotel 
Clifton, Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada, 
Sept. 22-23. Ernest F. DuBrul, 1415 
Enquirer Bldg., 617 Vine St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is general manager. 

NATIONAL METAL ConGcress—T welfth 
annual Congress and Exposition, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 22-26. W. H. 
Eisenman, secretary of the A.S.S.T., 7016 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, is director. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS—Calvin W. Rice, executive 
secretary, Engineering Societies Bldg., 
29 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
The following meetings are scheduled: 


Iron & Steel and Machine Shop 
Practice Divisions, annual fall 
meetings, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Sept. 22-26. Address P. T. Wetter 
at above address. 

French Lick Meeting, French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind., Oct. 13-15. 

Fifty-first annual meeting, En- 
gineering Societies Bldg., Dec. 6. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING & 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS — Annual 
fall meeting of Iron & Steel and Insti- 
tute of Metals Divisions, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Sept. 22-26. T. T. Read, En- 
gineering Societies Bldg., 29 West 39th 
St., New York City, is secretary. 


AMERICAN WELDING Society—An- 
nual fall meeting, Congress Hotel. Chi- 
cago, September 22-26. W. M. Spra- 
ragen, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR STEEL TREAT- 
1nc—Annual Convention, Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, September 22-26. W. H. 
Eisenman, 7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 


NATIONAL Sarety Concress—Nine- 
teenth Annual, to be held at Fort Pitt 
and William Penn Hotels, Pittsburgh, 
from Sept. 29 to Oct. 3. Metals Section 
meetings will be held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday mornings and Thursday 
afternoon. 

AMERICAN GEAR MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION — Semi-Annual meeting, 
Hotel Clifton, Niagara Falls, Ont., Can- 
ada, from Sept. 29 to Oct, 1. 

Society oF AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 
— Production meeting, Hotel Book- 
Cadillac, Detroit, Oct. 7-8. R. S. Bur- 
nett, director, production activities, 29 
West 39th St., New York City. 

Gray Iron Institute, Inc. — Third 
Annual Convention at Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 8&8 Arthur 
J. Tuscany, Terminal Tower Bldg., 
Cleveland, is manager, 

NATIONAL MACHINE Toot BuILpeErs’ 
ASSOCIATION—29th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass., Oc- 
tober 13-15. Ernest F. DuBrul, 1415 
Enquirer Bldg., 617° Vine St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is general manager. 

Society oF INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS— 
17th National Convention, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., Oct. 15-17. 
George C. Dent, 1815 Engineering 
Bldg., 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
executive secretary. 

NINTH NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF 
PoWER AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
—In Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, Dec. 1-6. 

Western Metat Concress ann Ex- 
POSITION—Second National, Civic Audi- 
torium, San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 16- 
20, 1931. Under auspices of A.S.S.T. 
W. H. Eisenman, secretary, 7016 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL REVIEW 


Weekly progress of the machinery and machine-tool business 


E following reports, gathered 
from the various machinery and 
machine-tool centers of the coun- 

try, indicate the trend of business in 
these industries and what may be ex- 


pected from the future: 


NEW YORK 


Almost half of September’s mornings 
have dawned and dimmed, yet none of the 
improvement expected with the beginning 
of the month has appeared. If inquiries 
are encouraging signs, then there are en- 
couraging signs, but dealers are beginning 
to wonder whether inquiries haven't become 
just a harmless habit. A few more 
received during the past week, but little 
business resulted. Amtorg is still buying 
tools and there are also some other orders 
for export, but in general a 50 per cent 
improvement in business would still leave 
it poor. The used tool market is compara- 
tively inactive. Prices are firm, deliveries 
firmer, but the market infirm. 


CLEVELAND 


A slightly better:tone prevails in the 
local machinery and machine-tool market. 
Sales records of several firms show small 
increases within the past ten days. Sep- 
tember to date has showed" better activity. 
Inquiries have increased in the past week 
and they indicate a better tone. Combined 
with the sales increases and better inquiry 
it is a foregone conclusion that September 
will show a decided improvement over 
July and August. 

Punch press, automatic, and turret lathe 
producers report better business. Iceless 
refrigerator manufacturers made _ recent 
buys. A list of automatics for England 
is a recent export order. The local employ- 
ment situation is improving slowly. 


CINCINNATI 
Several machine-tool manufacturers in 
the Cincinnati district report a_ slight 


upward trend in the general market, but 
the majority note no change. Production 
continues at about the same level, with 
plants keeping forces intact by working a 
reduced number of hours. <An exception 
is a manufacturer of large tools, whose 
plant is pretty busy. 

Selling agents report that the situation 
in local and adjacent territory remains 
unchanged, that is, there are plenty of 
prospects, but there is still a general ten- 
dency to postpone the making of commit- 
ments until users have more business in 


sight. 
DETROIT 


A slight improvement in the machinery 
business has been noted in the Detroit in- 
dustrial] district within the past ten days. 
The gain is reflected mostly in increased 
inquiries and in a_ée greater 
optimism. It is still intangible, but most 
of the dealers are convinced that it is 
actual and not imaginary. 

August was generally considered the 
worst month in many years. Some of the 
dealers said it was the worst since 1921 
and others believe it had no equal then. 

Only a few automobile manufacturers are 
making purchases and these are usually for 
small and badly needed replacements. There 
is a general apathy on the part of possible 
buyers and they avoid making purchases 
of equipment which they really need. 

General business is a little better in 
September, employment has improved mar- 
kedTy, and there are numerous encouraging 
signs throughout the machinery and ma- 
chine tool trade. 


were’ 


feeling of 





SILVER LININGS, which we have 
been taught to believe are hidden 
even in the grayest clouds, are 
giving little evidence of their 
existence. An increasing number 
of rays of sunshine in the form 
eof inquiries are being brought in 
by the postman, but so far they 
have been for but one or two 
tools at most, and any silver in the 
lining has tarned out to be just a 
few hard-earned coppers. Although 
the number of new tools shown 
in American Machinist’s pages has 
increased to 210 for the 2} months, 
almost 20% above the average, 
there are still few takers. 








NEW YORK has been so inter- 
ested in Tammany, Labor Day, and 
its ocean flyers that little business 
was placed, although inquiries are 
still being received. Cleveland’s 
market tone has improved, but 
dealers would be much more in- 
terested in the discordant jingle of 
hard cash. Cincinnati’s production 
and sales are being maintained, 
but only a few indications of im- 
provement are reported. Detroit, 
on the contrary, with only a 
limited number of purchases, feels 
decidedly better after an August 
that was the worst in years. 


PHILADELPHIA, Cradle of Lib- 
erty, announces a little nibbling at 
selling bait, but has been less 
fortunate in the number of “strikes” 
so far, although two aircraft plants 
may be landed soon. Milwaukee, 
with an antipathy toward Mr. 
Volstead, reports little change, 
although railroads, automotive 
plants, and can makers are in- 


quiring. Chicago and New Eng- 
land have school business to 
occupy them. We _ venture to 


suggest the renewal of the old 
salesman’s battle cry, “Wear out 
the soles of your shoes instead of 
the seat of your pants.” 











PHILADELPHIA 


There was little or no change in machin- 
ery and machine-tool business in the Phila- 
delphia market during the last two weeks. 
Those who recently reported prospects of 
a successful outcome of negotiations for 
early orders from industrial lines, said 
prospects continued to “nibble at the bait,” 
with indications that there will be some 
sales of a substantial nature with the 
coming of fall. 

Two of the largest aircraft producers of 
the country, the Aviation Corporation and 
the Dornier Co., are planning factories on 
the Hog Island shipyard tract, which the 
city of Philadelphia has purchased for an 
airplane and seaplane base. Both com- 


panies, if the present negotiations are car- 
ried to a successful conclusion, would center 
much of their production activities here. 


MILWAUKEE 


No real improvement has as yet been 
felt in the Milwaukee machine and machine- 
tool industry, although it is sfill too early 
to determine whether or not the much 
hoped for September impetus will become 
2 reality. Business is reported to be fair 
to poor and most of the local manufac- 
turers and dealers state that business in 
August was not as good as had been 
expected. 

The bright spot in the situation is an 
increase in inquiries which shows renewed 
interest among railroads, the automotive 
trade, and the canning industry. Actual 
sales, however, are few and far between 
and are largely confined to single tools and 
replacements going to general machinists 
and industrial users. Radio and electrical 
industries are practically out of the market 
now, although both were factors in what 
business was to be had some time ago. 

The more optimistic in the local trade 
are looking for a break in the near future 
and believe that with the seasonal summer 
slow-up now over, business will show a 
gradual improvement through the next four 
months. There is, however, a feeling of 
uncertainty as to actual results. 


NEW ENGLAND 


The holiday period disclosed reports of 
industrial shut downs ranging from three 
to ten- days. Notwithstanding these indi- 
cations of slackness the current week was 
fruitful of fair encouragement. Reports 
are current indicating prospective orders 
that should bring a realization of. the 
anticipated pick-up during September and 
October. 

Dealers in rebuilt machinery are turning 
over a better volume of lathes and drills. 
Most of these machines run to small sizes. 
A Chicago electric manufacturer has placed 
some good business for machine tools in 
the New England territory. The Board 
of Education, New Haven, Conn., closed 
bids Sept. 4 for metal-working equipment 
for two schools. 

The present wave of optimism is not 
without concrete foundation. Several 
machine-tool builders and agents are prac- 
tically assured of fall business for ma- 
chine tools running well into a three figure 
valuation and for individual units of high 
valuation. 


CHICAGO 


Predictions that with the beginning of 
September there would come a revival of 
business in machine tools does not appear 
to have been well founded. Thus far in 
the month no signs of an upward trend 
are apparent. Inquiries still are largely 
limited to single tools, and show no in- 
crease in number. About the only list 
of importance reported within the last week 
from industrial sources was sent out by 
the Illinois Steel Co. This asked for prices 
on a radial drill, a heavy-duty lathe, and 
an emery grinder with two 14x2-in. wheels. 
The Chicago Board of Education is in the 
market for an engine lathe and equipment, 
and a floor-type drilling machine, items 
needed for the electrical shop of the Parker, 
Jr., High School; also 2 oilstone tool grind- 
ers and 5 motor-in-head lathes, equipment 
required for the woodworking shop of the 
same school. Business for August was 
below that of July with practically all 
machinery houses, one concern reporting 
that not in 28 years had there been an 
August showing so poor a sales report. 
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BUSINESS ° 


BAROMETER 





There seems to be very little for even the timid 
economist to worry about in the present situation 


but it did not obscure the gradual 

return of confidence that is notice- 
able in many directions. It has been 
likened to the grass that grows up be- 
tween the cobbleStones of a street that 
is but little used. As it struggles up it 
attests the energizing power of the sun- 
shine, and there should not be any lack 
of sunshine in the United States. 

Two items in the current news give 
emphasis to this assertion. One is the 
statement that the philanthropic gifts 
made in this country during the year 
1929 aggregated about $2,500,000,000. 
The other is that more than 21,000,000 
children are now enrolled as pupils in 
our public schools. These are evidence 
of a wealth and opportunity which are 
unique to the country and which no 
business recession begins to destroy. 

Facing these impressive facts and 
others that are almost as important, it 
is hard to believe that the much-talked-of 
business depression can long continue 
or be very acute. The optimism of this 
view is sustained by an increased ac- 
tivity in many lines of business that 
were halted by the tight money and the 
overspeculation. of 1929. 

Twelve months ago call loans com- 
manded 8 to 10 per cent, and conserva- 
tive merchants hesitated to pay such 
rates. Now credit is in abundant sup- 
ply at 24 per cent, and business is com- 
mencing to reflect the plethora of money 
that is reported on every hand. 


I ABOR DAY shortened last week, 


Thus far inflation has been prevented 
in Europe by the action of the Bank of 
France in demanding gold for the credit 
balances due that country by others, but 
even France cannot continue to import 
specie indefinitely, and sooner or later 
the stock of gold that she is accumulat- 
ing must have its effect in advancing 
prices. 

The French bankers and merchants 
realize this, and some of them are al- 
ready preparing for the possible conse- 
quences. In more than one case these 
preparations include very heavy pur- 
chases of essential commodities for de- 
livery a year or more hence, and unoffi- 
cial reports indicate that many manufac- 
turers and dealers in staples are now 
contracting for. their requirements as 
far ahead as 1932 and 1933. This is 
particularly true of cotton and rubber, 
which are said to have been bought for 
delivery in 1932 at prices that would 
have been regarded as absurdly cheap a 
few years ago. : 

Copper is quiet. The large stocks 
recently accumulated in an effort to put 


THeopore H. Price 


Editer, Commerce and Finance, New York 


the market up have not yet been ab- 
sorbed by consumers, and the upward 
movement is likely to be slow until the 
present surplus has been worked off. 
There was, nevertheless, a distinct im- 
provement in the demand for steel last 
week, and seasonal betterment in the 
market for automobiles and building 
material is evident. 

Of course, it is going to take a little 
time to speed up the machinery of indus- 
try and commerce, but the manufac- 
turers have been made cautious, and 
they will continue to sidestep anything 
that savors of over-production. But the 
idea that the United States can long 
remain stagnated economically is absurd, 





THE BUSINESS WEEK 


September 10, 1930 








THE slow, uncertain, seasonal up- 
turn in business from the low 
point at the end of July shows 
signs of beginning to lag alarm- 
ingly under the weight of wide- 
spread inertia of financial leader- 
ship and business initiative. . . 
After rising steadily for three 
weeks, our index of general busi- 
ness activity has fallen back 
sharply from 89% of normal to 
86.5%, the lowest so far reached. 
Although steel and coal produc- 
tion, freight movement, and cur- 
rency in circulation continue to 
respond fairly strongly to expand- 
ing seasonal demand, building, 
electric power output, commercial 
borrowing, and general trade have 
turned unseasonally slack. . . . 
After the promising check to fall- 
ing commodity prices in August, 
they have again weakened, as the 
Federal Reserve has relaxed its 
open market pressure toward credit 
expansion. . Despite deepen- 
ing depression and disturbances 
abroad, no moves are being made 
to rescue business from the bear's 
claws, and the stock market refuses 
to advance in face of them. . . 
These are the decisive days that 
will determine whether the rela- 
tively mild recession so far is to 
settle into stubborn stagnation or 
swing into strong recovery. 


@The Business Week 











and it is quite possible that by the first 
of November business may be running 
under the jingle bell, which means “full 
speed ahead” to those who are familiar 
with the signals of a ship’s engine room. 

This anticipation commenced to show 
itself in the stock market last week. 
Those who are close students of current 
developments were believed to be pick- 
ing up securities on easy markets, and 
by Saturday their operations had _ be- 
come apparent in the scarcity of sea- 
soned stocks and bonds that were on sale. 
It seems altogether improbable that any- 
thing like a boom in the stock market 
will be seen before the November elec- 
tions, but coming events cast their 
shadows before, and it is quite possible 
that we may have a pre-election bulge. 
For such a contingency the bears seem 
to be preparing themselves, and the 
short interest will probably have been 
entirely eliminated by the first Tuesday 
following the first Monday in November. 

The election in Maine will be eagerly 
watched meantime, as a straw which 
will show the direction of the political 
currents. 

The news from abroad lends itself to 
the uses of the headline writer, but a 
careful reading of the dispatches pub- 
lished does not indicate that political 
conditions in South America, India, or 
China are as serious as those who are 
the authors of these reports appear to 
fear. In China most of the troops are 
mercenaries, who have not the stomach 
for fighting. Hopes of an early settle- 
ment of India’s troubles have been 
dashed for the moment by a rejection 
of Gandhi's terms for ceasing. his non- 
co-operation campaign, but there are still 
hopes of a composition of the dispute. 
In South America the unrest seems to 
be due to a business depression which 
will likely disappear with the coming of 
springtime and the harvest season, when 
agricultural labor will be in demand. 


Viewing the outlook inclusively, there 
really seems to be very little for even 
the timid economist to worry about, and 
those who have faith in the intelligence 
and high destiny of America need feel 
but little apprehension in regard to a 
situation that is fully up to the average 
in so far as the constructive activities 
of our people are concerned. 

The low prices at which many essen- 
tial commodities are selling has made 
the question of farm relief the most im- 
portant political issue of the moment. 


Copyrighted 
Theodore H. Price Publishing Corporation 
95 Broad 8t., New York 
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THE WEEKLY PRICE GUIDE ....j8 








Rise and Fall of the Market 


6 ty most significant price change of the week was a drop of 
Sc. per 100 Ib. in gray- -iron machinery castings at Cincinnati; 
a change is also expected soon in Chicago. Black and galvanized 
steel sheets have slumped further at Pittsburgh mill, with no 
prospect of immediate improvement in a dull market. Cotton 
waste, wiping cloths and cutting oil prices have broken in the 
Chicago market. Eastern prices, however, continue to hold. 
Antimony rose 3c. per lb., to llc., at Cleveland, this week. A 
strong rise in copper appears quite improbable for an indefinite 
length of time, owing to vast quantities of scrap now being 
recovered and used. That prices are near bottom, may be in- 
dicated in the present tendency of large electrical equipment 
makers to start buying copper and pig iron for requirements 
extending over the next eighteen months. 
(All prices as of September 5, 1930) 





IRON AND STEEL 


PIG IRON—Per gross ton, f.o.b.: 

CINCINNATI 
No. 2 Southern (silicon 1.75@2. ads Pers ee. $16.69@$18.19 
Northern Basic... .. errr § 
Southern Ohio No. 2.. . 19.89@ 20.39 


NEW YORK—Tidewater ae 





No. 2 Southern (silicon 1.75@2.25)........... 18.00@ 18.50 
BIRMINGHAM 

No. 2 Foundry (silicon 1.75@2.25)........... 14.00 
PHILADELPHIA 

Eastern Pa., No. 2x (silicon 2. ciated 2. res , 20.00 

Virginia Ss Se oo os 1B.75 99.25 

Basic. ‘ 22.29 
CHICAGO 

No. 2 Foundry, local (silicon 1.75@2.25).... .. 19.00 
. No. 2 Foundry, Southern (silicon 1.75@2.25).. 18.20 


PITTSBURGH, including freight charge ($1.76) from Valley: 


No. 2 vaunety. « . 19.63@ 20.13 
Basic. . 19.63@ 20.13 
Bessemer. . 20.76 





IRON MACHINERY CASTINGS—Cost in cents per Ib. of 
100 flywheels, 6-in. face x 24-in. dia., hub not cored, i, good quality 
gray iron, weight 275 Ib.: 


Naa a REE TL Ps A CE RR RO a 4.50 
SPEAR RAN TUR, GAUSS EAD a ee oe ee on 5.00 
RS ot Saws id bo ele Ee ak ccd bene es 4.45 
New York. . Rha oe cra ae ee PRES PAT oe Ot Ee 5.25 
Chicago. .. — 2 4.50@4.75 





SHEETS—Quorations are in cents. per pound in various cities 
from warehouse; also the mill hase in large lots: 


Pittsburgh Cleve- 

Blue Annealed* Mill Base Chicago land New York 
No. 10. ls seses, See”, 3.35% 3:@ 3. 40 
WOE Chics assis: Dee cTe”6h| 63S 3. 45+ 
Sl eerie * a wee. tae 3. 507 
_ * Serer < § way was 3. 60 

Black 
Nos. 18 to 20...... 2.25 3.85t 3.40 3.70 
__ SS eae ; 2.40 4.00t 3.55 3.85 
No. 24... 2.45 4.05+t 3.60 3.90 
No. 26 2.55 2. ise 3.0 4.00 
oe re 2.70 4.75t 3.85 4.15 

Galvanized 
No. 10. weeee 2.30@2.40° 3.90¢ 3.65 3.55 
Nos. 12 to 14...... 2.40@2.50 4.00% 3.75 3.65 
No. 16.. veeee 2,50@2.60 4.10¢ 3.85 3.75 
No. 18... 2.65@2.75 4.25¢ 4.00 3.90 
No. 20.. 2.80@2.90 4.40% 4.15 4.05 
EE ae 2.85@2.95 4.45¢ 4.20 4.10 
No. 24.. 3.00@3.10 4.60¢ 4,35 4.25 
No. 26.. 3.25@3.35 4.85¢ 4.60 4.50 
No. 28.. iad 3.50@3.60 5.10¢ 4,85 4.75 

*Light Plates. "$400 to 3,999 Ib. 





WELDED STEEL PIPE— Warehouse discounts are as follows: 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
Black Galv. Black Galv. Black Galv. 


56.14% 43.6% 53.3% 42.3% 57.3% 44.8% 


1 to 3in. butt.. 


34 to6in.lap.. 52.72% 40.18% 50.8% 37.8% 53.9% 41.4% 
WROUGHT-STEEL PIPE LIST 
List Price —Diameterin Inches—~ Thickness 
Size, Inches per Foot External _ Internal Inches 
! $0.17 1.315 1.049 . 133 
1h 23 1. 66 1.38 14 
1} .27} 1.9 1.61 . 145 
2 37 2.375 2.067 . 154 
23 . 584 2.875 2.469 . 203 
3 . 764 3.5 3.068 .216 
34 92 4.0 3.548 . 226 
4 1.09 4.5 4.026 .237 
5 1.48 5. 563 5.047 . 258 
6 +.92 6.625 6.065 28 
8 2.50 8.625 8.071 .277 





SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING—Following net prices are for 
rg pi mechanical tubing, cold drawn, round, .10 to .30 carbon, 
at New York warehouse in lots of less than 100 fe. or 100 Ib.: 


—Thickness—— , 
Outside Diameter i in Inches———-—~ 











B.w.g. 

and } 3 me 1} Py 
Decimal Fractions — ae. 
035” 20 ~—s $0. + $0.16 $0.17 $0.1 18 rs 19 $0.21 $0. 23 
.049” 18 17 18 a ae +. ae 
065” 16 p See. eee » aie aie ee 
. 083” 14 i? 22. ae “sae ce 
095” 13 21 2 2 ae Cae” Me ee 
. 109” 12 06 SC ae eee 
120” or 
125” 11 ee oe SR ee ae . 33 
134” 10 ae a fe ee 





MISCELLANEOUS—Warehouse base prices in cents per Ib.: 
Re week =a Chicago 


Soring-steel, light*.; ..........:. 4. a 4.65 
Spring steel, heavier............. 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Coppered Bessemer rods. . 7.00 6.00 6. 20 
Hoop steel... .. 3.75t 4.00 3. 75t 
Cold rolled strip ‘steel. 4.95 6.00 6.10 
Floor omen — 4. 85t 5.30 5. 00f 
Cold fin., round or hexagon}. . deh 3.40 3.65 3.35 
Cold én. flat or squaref.. aa 4.15 3.85 
Structural ere 3.00 3. 00F 
Soft steel bars... . edn a elge 3. 10t 3.00 3. 00F 
Soft steel bar eee Sere srs 3. 10f 3.00 3.007 
Soft steel bands.. 3.407 3.65 3. oof 
Tank plates..... 3. 107 3.00 3.00 
Bar iron (2.75 at mill) . 3.24 3.00 3.00 
Drill rod (from list).. 60% 55% 50% 


+400 to 3,999 Ib., ordered and 


*Flat, y4-in. thick ~ bi in. < wide: 
tCold finished steel, shafting 


released for shipment at one time. 
and screw stock. 

Electric welding wire at New York warehouse—;, &.35e. 
per | Ib.; §, 7. 85c. per 8 Ib.; sas to 4, 7.35c. per Ib. 











METALS 


Warehouse Delivery Prices in Cents Per Lb. for Small Lots: 





Copper, electrolytic, New York.... .. 12.50 
Tin, Straits, pigs, New York. re erew 
Lead, pigs, E. St. Louis.. 5.35 NewYork 6. 50@ 7.00 
Zinc, slabs, E. St. Louis .. 4. 30 New York 6.25@ 7.25 
"tow York Cleveland Chicago 
Antimony. slabs......... .. 10.00@10.50 11.00 10.7 
Copper sheets*............ 20.75 20.75 20.75 
Copper wire”... . eC 13.00 13.873 13.123 
Copper, drawn, round®..... 19.25 19.25 19.25 
Copper tubing*........... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Brass sheets, high*. Sa aaerere 17.87} 17. 873 17.873 
Brass tubing, high*.. .. .. .. 22.75 22.75 22.75 
Brass rods, high*........ -- 16.12 16.12 16.12 
Brass wire, high*........ -. 18. 37 18. 37 18, 37 


*Mill, base. 
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METALS—Continued Comparative Warehouse Prices 
New York Cleveland Chicago Four One 
Aluminum ingots, 99%... .. 23.30 24.30 23.30 _ Current Weeks Year 
Zinc sheets (casks)... .. . 75@10. 25 «14.2510. New York Unit Price Ago Ago 
Solder (4 and $).. bate 4.50 23.50 22@24 | Soft steel bars... .. perlb. $0.031 $0. 031 $0. 033 
Babbitt metal, Sdiveered i in case lore New York, cents per Ib.: Cold fin. “"epteey per Ib. - 034 034 036 
Genuine, highest grade. .... zi -....... §0.00 | Brass rods. . -.. per Ib. . 16123 . 16124 2125 
Commercial genuine, intermediate erade.. 37.00 | Solder (4 and }). rr per Ib. 245 . 24 3325 
Anti-friction metal, Geen service. 31.00 | Cotton waste, white.. per Ib. aE 3 10@. 132 
No. 4 babbitt, f.o. b. yey 10.50 | Disks, aluminum oxide 
tF.0.B emg cloth, No. ! a : 
staat 2 : SOCK «cs, 2 ger Tae - B: 4.59 3.60 
P ME me AND wy METAL—Price in cents per lb., base, noon anvnas © oil... .. per < $3 ‘< : 3 
-0.b. i » W. Va.: achine oi ; per gal. 
" —— : Nicke Belting, leather, 
1 Monel Metal i : . 
Sheets, full finished . 52.00 42.00 het ary kee 1% 1H «90-10% 
Sheets, cold rolled.. 60. 00 50. 00 achine bolts, up to o ; 
Strip, cold rolled... 55.00 45.00 5x38ia., full kegs... ‘ off list 65 %o* 50- 10°%* 50-10%" 
Rods, hot rolled. .. 45.00 35.00 List prices as of April 1 1927 
ky rawn. ee ee ee 40.00 —_— 
Tubi Rt eee es 90. 00+ 
hundion, ‘hot rolled. . ary: 50.00 40.00 MISCELLANEOUS—Continued 
Plates. . 52.00 42.00 poe 
*Seamless. { Welded. . 
re New York Cleveland Chicago 
’ . : . Abrasive materials — Standard 
_ OLD METALS—Dealers purchasing prices in cents per pound, mode, ie sheets 11 in., No. I, 
New York Cleveland Chicago Flint wong saneee $6.03 $6.03 $6.03 
Crucible copper......... 9.00 @9.25 9.00 8.75@ 9.25 | Emery 2 lhe 25.87 25.87 25.87 
Coppez, heavy, and wire.. 8.25 @8.50 8.75 8.00@ 8.50 | Disks. aluminum oxide mineral, 
Copper.light, andbottoms 7.50 @7.75 8.50 7.00@ 7.50 : 
6 in. dia., No. 1, per 100 
Heavy lead. ; . 4.25 @4. 37} 4.00 3.50@ 4.00 Papert. . 2.61 2.61 2 61 
Tea lead...... . 2.00 @2.25 2.50 2.50@ 3.00 Clotht... 4.59 4.59 4.59 
Brass, heavy, yellow . . 5.25 @5.50 5.00 5.00@ 5.50 | Fire clay, per 100 Ib. bag 1.00 75 75 
Brass, heavy, red.. - 7.25 @7.50 7.75 7.25@ 7.75 | Coke, prompt furnace, per net ton.... Connellsville, 2.60 
Brass, light . 4.25 @4.50 4.00 4.50@ 5.00 | Coke, prompt foundry, per net ton.... Connellsville, 3.50@4.85 
No, | rod-brass turnings. 5.374@5.50 5.00 5.00@ 5.50 | White lead. d 100 Ib. k New York, 13.75 
Zinc...... sceesesss 2,00@2.25 1.50 1.75@ 2:00 | White lead’ neil. 100 Ib. kegs... New York, 13.75 
, Red lead, dry. 100 Ib. kegs... New York. 13.75 
TIN PLATES—Charcoal—Bright—Per box: Red lead, in oil. 100 Ib. kegs... New York, 15.25 
Faas“ Grade: New York Cleveland Chicago *Less than 3reams. tLess than 200. 
eS " See $12.10 $11.95 $11.50 — 
“A” Grade: aX eres op eee 
Syne Coke gas SS ge or SHOP SUPPLIES 
100-Ib., 14x20. ....... 6.45 6.10 7.00 s 
Tins Plates—8- Ib. Coating—Small lots—Per box: ee vom — list dated meet I, Dy al $giyins sn eeeeiets 
IC, 14x20... .. 7.75@8.00 7.00 750 eliveries from warehouse stocks in Ne a icinity 
Machine bolts: 
a —=!] Up to }-in. x 6in., full kegs, we less ' 6340 
Larger, up to | x 30-in., full kegs, list less. .. ; 65% 
_ MISCELLANEOUS Less than full kegs or case lots, add to list. . 10%; 
- Fitting-up bolts: list less............... +} 45% 
New York Cleveland Chicago | Lag screws: 
Cotton waste, white, per Ib...... $0.13 $0. 16 $0.15 Up to }-in. x 6 in., list less.. 65% 
Cotton waste, colored, per Ib.. .. 094 12 .10 Larger, list less. . 65% 
Wiping cloths, a white, Less than full keg « or case lots, add to list. 10% 
per Ib. te PR ON .133 38.00 per M 144 Rivets: 
Sal soda, per ‘Ib... O01} 02 02 Structural, round head, full kegs, net.. $4.50 
Roll sulphur, per Ib. . 028 03} 04 Soutaliale round head, broken kegs, net 6.00 
Linseed oil, raw, in 1 ‘to 4 bbl. Tank, ys-in. dia. and smaller, list less 65% 
lots, per Ib.. . 422 ee 113 Mues: 
Cutting oil, about 25% ° lard, in Hot pressed, square or hexagonal, blank or eaggem 
5 gal. cans, per gal.. . 65 . 60 . 60 oO 
Machiae oll; mola bodied (55 Full kegs up to I-in., incl., list less at + 02% 
gal. steel bbl. ) per gal. » -33 - 36 .24 ” es ere lst less. add to list 10% 
Belting —Present discounts from Wash - B / St eter fe artees ~ 
ist in fair quantities (}. doz. ashers: 
rolls) for Bh ces or rabber: Wrought, full kegs, per 100 Ib., list less. $4.00 
Leather—List price, 24c. per Wrought, broken kegs, per 100 Ib., list less.. 2.00 
lin.ft., per inch of width, Turnbuckles: ; 
for singie ply With stub ends, list less.. .. . 20-10% 
Medium grade. . . 30-10% 30-10% 35% Without stub ends, list less.. 55° 
Med. grade, heavy wet. 30% 30 -5% 30% Chain: 
Rubber transmission, 6-in., 6 ¢ ply, 2. 83 per lin.ft.: Proof coil, base, per 100 Ib., net. ie roca $8.50 
First grade. . : 50% 50-10% 50% Cast iron welding flux, per Bi Ib., net. de SA'S S45 cede 08 35 
Secon grade. . % 60- 5° . 50-10% Bronzing flux, per Ib., net. hed etbcmons 50 
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MACHINE REQUIREMENTS AND 


INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 








Equipment 
Wanted 


Mass., brid: ( P. 0.) — New 
Method pis Co.—roll forming machine 30 in. 
length, for curving No. 16 gauge flat metal. 





Tex., Longview—J. K. Bivins Lumber Co., 
Moberly and Young Sts.—prices and data on 
planing mill machinery saw mill machinery, etc. 


Ont., North Bay—High School Board—ma- 
chinery and equipment for proposed 3 story, 110 
x 17 vocational school, including oop 
ete., on Ferguson Ave. Estimated cost $225, , 


Opportunities for 
Future Business 


Herrick Iron Works, 18th 
acquired a site and plans 
Maturity 1931. 


Conn., Greenwich——-Edward Fitzsimmons, Rail- 
road Ave., awarded contract for the construc- 
tion of a 2 story, 80 x 130 ft. service garage. 
Estimated cost . 


D. C., Wachin . J. Maigne Co., 356 
Pearl St.. New York, N. Y., will receive bids 
after January 1, for the construction of a 3 
story plant for the manufacture of printers 
rolls here. Dodge & Morrison, 160 Pearl St., 
New York, Archts. Noted June 19. 


Ind., South Bend—Bendix Aviation Co., 
Bien ‘pre arec for the construction of plant 
stimated cost $126,000. Private plans. 


Towa—lIowa State Sighwey Commission, E. 
W. Dunn, Court — sous City, Dist. Ener., 
will receive bids unti . 23 for three mainte- 


Calif., 
and Campbell Sts.,. 
extensions to plant. 


had 


nance garages at iil Soot. Rock Valley and 
Paullina. 
Ia., Des Moines — H. M. Havner, Insurance 


Exchange Bidg., is having plans prepared for 
the construction of a bus terminal at 5th and 
Keesauqua Sts. Eatimated cost $40,000. Vorse, 
Kraetsch & Kraetsch, 1201 Capitol Theatre 
Bidg., Archts. 


Kan., Abilene -United Light & Power Co., 
will soon award contract for a 1 story, 40 x 
100 and 48 x ‘S és arate and repair shop. 
BDstimated cost Murray Cayton, 
Archts 


Kansas City—Scarritt Estate, c/o E. L. 
a7 = Scarritt Bidg.. awarded contract 
for a l 49 x 240 ft. sales and service 


station a 2142-44 McGee St.. Trafficway. Esti- 
mated cost $20, a, te ‘Bumper & Spring 
Co. 6516 Carnegie A lessee. 


Kan., Kansas City — Southwest Ornamental 
Iron Works, awarded contract for pounaes. a 
1 story factory destroyed by fire at 22 
Tracy St. Loss $20,000. 


Me., Westbrook—Portland Water District, 16 
Casco ‘St., will soon award contract for the con- 
struction of a 2 story service shop, garage. + 
fice, etc., here. Estimated cost $40,000. J. C 

and J. H. Stevens, ad Coupes St., Portland. 
Archts. Noted Sept. 


Byde Park (Boston P. O.)—Condit 
Electric "Mie. Co., 344 Hyde Park Ave., is hav- 
ing preliminary plans prepared for addition and 
alterations to factory. Estimated cost $50,000. 
Private plans. 


Mass., Newton (Boston P. 0.)—Elmwood St. 
Garage, 49 Elmwood St.. awarded contract for 
the construction of a ' story repair and service 
arage at Elmwood . Chestnut Hill Section. 
stimated cost $40, 


Mass. Sprinatiels-—MeCiintesk & Craig, 458 
Bridge — Engrs., are receiving bids for the 
construction of a coal pendent plant, including 
single * cen for United Electric Co., 3 


Mich., Detroit Yacht Harbor, 1010 
Lafayétte Bidg., is having plans prepared for a 
yacht harbor on Detroit River including ma- 
chine shop, etc. Estimated cost $600,000. 
Engineer not announced 


Neb., Omaha — Quaker Petroleum Co., 14th 
and Nicholas Sts.. awarded contract for a 1 and 
2 story, 56 x 210 and 60 x 96 ft. oil compound- 
ing and barreling plant at 20th and Hickory 
Sts. Estimated cost $50,000. Noted July 3. 


N. J., Harrison—Driver-Harris Co., Middlesex 
St., manufacturers of steel wire products, etc.. 
will not een 1 and 2 story addition to fac- 


tory. $250,00 Project | in abeyance. Noted 
Aug. 28. 
N. Y., Brooklyn — Borden Co., 350 Madison 


Ave., New York, "plane the construction of a 2 
story. oe FI ae ft. service garage, Madison on 

Estimated cost $60,000. 
icin. Pos Court St.. Archt. 


N. ¥., Brooklyn—Brooklyn Brass Works, 263 
Scholes St.. awarded contract for the construc- 
tion of a foundry at Scholes and Waterbury 
Sts. Estimated cost $40,000. Noted July 24. 


N. Y.,. Brooklyn — Central Concrete Mixing 
Co., A. Clarke, s., 572 Smith St., plans the 
construction of a 67 ‘x 105 ft. serv ice garage at 
King and Dwight Sts. Estimated cost $40, ; 
P. Freshman, 50 Court St., Archt 


N. Y¥., Brooklyn—O. Curth, Saratoga Ave. and 
Macon St., plans the construction of a 2 story 
service garage. Estimated cost $40,000. 
Allmendinger & Schlandorf, Hanson Pl., Archts. 


Brooklyn — Dept. of Hospitals, will 
receive bids about Nov. 1, for the construction 
of a 2 story, 75 x 110 ft. garage, etc. at Ocean 
Parkway and Ave. Z. Estimated cost $150,000. 
G. M. McCabe, 96 Sth Ave., New York, Archt. 
Noted July 3 


N. Y., Brooklyn—Guida Holding Corp., 1085 
East 42nd St.. New York, plans the construc- 


N. ¥., 


tion of a 100 x 100 ft. service garage at 51st 
St. and Foster axe. here. Estimated cost $40,- 
000. M. Klein, 65 Court St., Archt 


Sa, ¥., Brooklyn—M. Kessler, 211 West 106th 
New York, plans the construction of a 73 x 
TM7 ft. service garage at Harl Pl. and West 16th 
St. here. Estimated cost $56,000. M. Klein, 65 
Court St.. Archt 


N. Y., Brooklyn—J. Kostman, Flatbush and 
Nostrand Aves., plans the construction of a 2 
story addition to service garage. Estimated 
cost $40,000. F. H. Klie, 250 Park Ave., 
York, Archt. 


N. Y¥.. Brooklyn—R. H. Macy & Co., 34th St. 
and Broadway, New York, plans the construction 
of a 153 x 256 ft. shop garage and sterage 
building at Glenwood Rd. and Schenectady Ave. 
here. Estimated cost $200,000. R. D. Kohn, 
56 West 45th St.. New York, Archt. 


N._Y., Brooklyn—M. H. Renken Dairy Co., 
584 Myrtle Ave.. plans the construction of a 


New 


garage and shop at Classon and Myrtle Aves. 
Estimated cost $40,000. Koch & Wagner, 32 
Court St., Archts. 


N. Y., Brooklyn—R. Sanders, 494 14th St., 
lans a 2 story, 50 x 163 ft. service garage at 


spect Ave. and East Sth Ave. Estimated 
cost $75,000. F. H. Klie, 260 Park Ave., New 
York, Archt. 


N. Y¥., Brooklyn—N. Spitzer, 
Pi., plans the construction of a 
garage at 3rd Ave. and 67th St. 
$50,000. H. J. Nurick, 44 Court St., 


3026 Lakeland 
90 x 100 ft. 


Estimated cost 
Archt. 


N. Y¥.. Flushing — S. Lax, 4556 171st St.. 
plans the copssruction of a 189 x 275 ft. 
garage at Willets Point and 36th Ave. 
mated cost $50,000. B. Braunstein, 
Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, Archt. 


163-18 


N. Y¥., Winfield — A. Shanck, 26 Court St., 
Brooklyn, plans a 30 x 275 ft. addition to serv- 
ice garage here. Estimated cost $50,000. B. 
Sackheim, 26 Court St., Brooklyn, Archt. 


N. Y¥., New York — Corcoran Fitzgerald Co.., 
304 East 64th St.. awarded contract for’ the 
construction of a garage. Estimated cost 
$200,000. 


N. Y¥., New YVork—Helklar Realty Co., L. N. 
Heller, Pres., 1891 Fort Washington Ave., plans 
a 2 story, 100 x 109 ft. service gar at 
Webster Ave. and 204th St. Estima 


cost 
$75,000. H. T. 15 West 44th St., 


Archt. 


Feldman, 


N. Y¥., New York—Fohrfield Holding Corp.., 
s. pochesty. Pres., plans the construction of a 
100 100 ft. service garage at Randall Ave. 
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Estimated cost $40,000. Franklin pape & 
Heindsmann, 2526 Webster Ave., Archts. 


N. Y., New York—New York Central R.R. 
Co., 466 Lexington Ave., plans the construction 
of an 8 story, 200 x 257 ft. garage and ware- 
house at West End Ave. and 65th St. Esti- 
mated cost $1,500, . DePace & Juster; 161 

Archts. B. 


West 46th St., F. nan, New 
York, Ch. Engr. Eastern Division. 

N. Y¥., New York — Samay Realty Co., 8. 
Snow, Pres., 225 West 34th a Te will receive 
new bid» after Oct. 15, for the construction 
of a garage at 73rd St. and Ave. A. Estimated 
cost $200,000. W. C. Sommerfeld, 51 Union 
Sq., Archt. Noted June 19. 

Y., New York—Six Hundred 3, West 
B5uh St. Corp., M. Natanson, 5th 
Ave., plans the construction of a Ee me a 100 


x 200 ft. garage and factory. 


$400,000. F. S. Parker, 119 West 57th St.._ 


Archt. 
N. Y., Syracuse—Pierce Butler & Pierce, 41 
East 42nd St.. New York, will receive bids 


about Dec. 1 for rebuilding boiler manufactur- 
ing plant here. Estimated cost to exceed $40.- 
000. Private plans. Noted July 10. 


Cleveland—Cleveland Wire Works, of Gen- 
im Electric Co., E. G. Edwards, Mer. of Plant 


Extensions, Nela Park, is having plans pre- 
pared for a 1 story, 320 x 370 ft. factory 
and power house on Chardon Rd. Estimated 


cost $400,000. Private plans. 


Pa., Bloomsburg—American Car & Foundry 
Co.. will probably rebuild mine car plant, in- 
eluding — electrical a general construction 
shop, machine shop, lacksmith and pattern 
shops, storehouse, etc., recently destroyed by 
fire. Estimated cost $500,000. 


Pa., Clairton—Carnegie Steel Co.. C 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, awarded contract 
coal washing plant. Coal brought by 
to Clairton, unloaded by belt conveyors to 
three ton storage bins, thence by belt 
conveyors to washing plant proper. ter 
washing and drying, will be conveyed by belt 
to oven bins, thence to coke ovens. Estimated 
cost $2,000,000. 


arnegie 
for a 
barge 


Tex., Laredo—Texas Mining & Smelter Co., 
c/o H. P. He n, Pres., 522 5th Ave., New 
k, N. Y., awarded contract for steel for 110 
x 140 ft. antimony smelter plant here. Esti- 
mated cost $150,000. Private plans. 


Wis., Milwaukee—Nordberg Mfg. Co., Okla- 
homa Ave. and Chicago Blvd., awarded con- 
tract for a 1 story. 85 x 8&7 ft. addition to 
factory. Estimated cost $42,000. 


Wis., Waukesha — Bd. of Vocational Educa- 
tion, awarded contract for a 1 story, 
120 x 174 ft. school on Maple St. 


Wis., West Allis—Bd. of Industrial Education, 
will soon award contract for ax 138 t unit to 
vocational school, 3 story, 103 x 128 ft. on 
63rd Ave. R. A. Messmer & Bro., 221 Wis- 
consin Ave., Archts. 


Wyo., Cheyenne — Firestone Corp., 0. C. 
Martin, Mer., awarded contract for the con- 
struction of a 1 story, 80 x 110 ft. garage. 
Estimated cost $30,000. 


Ont.. Brockville—Eugene F. Phillips Elec- 
trical Works Ltd., 12 Mercer St., Toronto, plans 
1 and 2 story additions to wire manufacturing 

lant, here. Estimated cost $200,000. J. > 
yee ty 648 Derchester St.. Montreal, Que. 


Ont., Sandwich—British American Oil Co., 
Ltd., Royal Bank Bidg.. Toronto, acquired a 
site and plans the construction of a gasoline 
and oil distribution plant including garage, 


storage tanks,  etc., Estimated cost 
$250,000. 

Ont., Toronto—Canadian Pacific Ry.. H. O. 
Windsor Station, Montreal. Que., plans addition 


house, yard office, etc. at Fleet and John Sts., 
here. Estimated cost $500,000. J. M. R. Fair- 
bairn, Montreal, Que., Ch. Engr. 


Ont., Toronte — Toronto Transportation Com- 
mission, 35 Yonge St.. awarded contract for a 2 
story addition to garage on Davenport Rd. 
Estimated cost $160,000. Noted July 31. 
















